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For the Companion. 


OVERCOMING A- STORM. 
FIRST PRIZE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


In February the Rocky Mountains are like 
some stern and unapproachable old feudal castle. 
Their walls are high and white, and their gates 
are beset by death’s own snares. Few men, 
who hold this human life the dearest possession | 
attempt to effect an entrance. Within the moun- | 
tain wall, however, the miners have abundant 
supplies, and are prepared for a three months’ 
siege of cold and storms. 

Yet, knowing the dangers well, a solitary 
traveller started patiently to snow-shoe his 
way into the mountains at this very season of 
the year, and that, too, at the beginning of a 
storm. He knew the journey was one which 
might find him a grave somewhere among the 
hills, yet he continued steadily onward. 

In Castle Cafion, a thankful wayside camp, 
sheltered on all sides by towering cliffs, he 
stopped for a little rest. Taking out a hearty 
lunch, he ate it, as a soldier arms himself for 
warfare, saying, as the last crumb disap- 
peared, ‘‘Now, my boy, the next meal will be 
at the ‘Daylight,’ if it is to be terrestrial.” 

He knew that down in the valley it was lit- 
tle expected that he ever would return. 

“But the Western population is forever shift- 
ing,” he had said. “If a man seeks a grave 
in some cafion, or otherwise changes his resi- 
dence, it is about the same to the camp he 
leaves.” 

But his friends had clung to him, with plead- 
ing and arguments. To these he had replied 
seriously : 

“Life’s a handy thing to have in camp; but 
I’ve always held that many good things were 
bought too dear, and life’s one of those very 
articles. The exchange of a man’s honor for 
the breathing apparatus of a craven is a poor 
trade.”’ 

*But,’’ said an old-timer, ‘‘you’re just buck- 
in’ agin fate. This storm's good fur ten feet 
in the mountains, an’ no mortal critter kin live 
it down, much less carry anybody help.’’ 

“Never you fear, Jim,” said Richard Vin- 
cent, gravely. ‘‘Here’s a ‘critter’ will get 
through it. If I don’t,—well, I’m no saint, but 
if I do meet a slide, God will bless the errand, 
if he doesn’t the sinner; and afterwards—well 
I must go, and risk the ‘afterwards.’” 

His fingers trembled, as he leaned down to 
fasten his buckskin leggings, and the color deep- 
ened upon his determined face. 

The big, muscular fellow looked noble in the 
strength of his manhood. He was dressed in blue 
flannel and corduroy. He put his feet under the 
straps of his snow-shoes,—great life-hoats they 
seemed,—and said, with one backward glance, 
“Bound for the ‘Snowstorm,’ friends, and I’ll get 
there !”’ 

The sun seemed half-asleep, or as though it had 
all day been watching, with an eye half-open, the 
clouds gathering for a storm. It was now redden- 
ing behind the western peaks. Vincent had 
reached the white-clad cabin of the ‘‘Daylight” 
mine. Only the smoke stealing up from a snow- 
bank revealed the buried abode. 

One big miner was sitting by the fire, with a 
book in his hand, while his partner lay on the 
bunk, sleeping. 

Our traveller received a warm welcome, and 
the genial host, Abe Blunt, was soon bustling 
about the cabin, preparing a meal for him, for in 
the mountains the Eleventh Commandment is 
hospitality. 

“It’s pretty certain,” he said, as he poked the 
fire, “thet your brother-in-law haint passed here | 
on his way up.” 

“I'm afraid not, Abe. You see, the trouble 
was, he no sooner got down than he got to drink- 
ing. Iwas up at the mill, but they tell me he 

‘blew in’ no less than three hundred dollars at the 
‘Silver Brick’ night before last. 
for Bill had no such money of his own to spend.” 

‘But what did the rascally piece of flesh come 
down fur, leavin’ the wife an’ babies up there 
alone? That’s what I’m after knowin’,” ques- 
tioned Abe, with a dark look. 
“have any use for Bill Linton,” as he’d many a 
time said. 

‘Well, Abe, God only knows that; I’m sure I 
don’t. 
and so he did—to get the mail, they tell me.” 





Then he got up and looked at the bread. 


you never orter a let yer sister go into the moun- 


Abe Blunt said something under his breath. 
By-and-by he said, solemnly, “Dick Vincent, 


tains with sech cattle es that.” 

‘Most true; but I couldn’t help it. If you live 
long enough, Abe, you’ll one of these days run 
against something in a gentle little woman that’s 
like an iron wall. You see, by going up there 


she could make sixty dollars a month, outside of 
Bill’s pay, cooking for the miners, and at the 
same time take care of her family. 

he continued, apolo- 
**Alice’s health was good, and she 


“They were very ‘poor,” 
getically. 



































thought it was best to go—not 
for the money alone, I think, 
but to keep her hold on Bill as 
well. When I found she was 
determined, I went up and saw 
that everything was comforta- 
ble. It didn’t seem so bad then ; 
but now—oh, this is terrible!” 

Richard Vincent put his 
elbows on his knees, and cov 
ered his face with his hands. 

In the meantime the supper 
cooked itself, and Abe began 
spreading the table for the now 
thoroughly hungry visitor. 
Hardly had he turned out one 
of his warm loaves, however, 
when a sudden rumbling, crushing noise reached | 
their ears—not an unusual sound; but this one | 
was terrible in its distinctness. The same instant 
an avalanche came upon them, and the cabin was | 
left totally dark. 

There is something in a snow-slide that strikes 








That worries me, | 


He never did! 


The other fellows snow-shoed it down, | 


such terror to the heart as one can know only by 
experience. When it had passed, the two men, 
| unhurt, stood in their places rigid with fear, not 
| daring to move a foot, thinking, in their dismay, 
| that the slightest stir might precipitate a second 
| avalanche. Each feared a panic in the other, and 
| each strove to appear unalarmed, hoping thus to 
steady the nerves of his comrade. 

Dick spoke first. 

‘*Where is the shovel, Abe!” 

, “It was right thar by the door,” Abe replied, 
| in a husky voice. 

But the spell was broken. Work was the next 
thought. The cabin was not only buried, but 
half-full of snow, and the sleeping Sam lay under 
a smothering load. Happily he was dug out 
alive, and, though probably fatally injured, he 
was soon made as comfortable as possible. Next 
came the labor of shovelling snow. 

All night they worked, and, when morning 


came, they had barely made an opening tor its 
welcome rays. Much damage was done to the 
cabin; and the work of repairs and the care of 
Sam occupied another day of precious time. 

Our traveller saw that there was now no possi- 
bility of company on his way, or help from the 
Daylight miners, whatever the needs at the 
Snowstorm might be; and when another morn- 
ing dawned, though the wind and snow still raged, 
Vincent insisted upon continuing his journey 
alone. 

“Tt’s clean suicide, man,”’ said the friendly Abe, 
bringing a lunch of bread and ham. ‘You'll 
never make the Snowstorm. Better stay a spcll 
longer. You won’t be 
losin’ no time, now 
mind.” 

“Maybe not, Abe; 
but I’ve been thinkin’ it 
over, and I believe I can 
make the old cabin, in 
Hogback Gulch, by 
noon, with all these 
odds against me. Then, 
even if I have to lie 
over for hours there, 
the trip across the di- 
vide, when the storm 
does let up, will be 
short. I tell you, Abe, 
I can’t stay any longer. 
Bill is lost,—that seems 
certain,—and Alice and 
the children are up 
there alone." 

He buckled his snow- 
shoes tight as he spoke, 
and, seizing his long 


the edge of the mountains, ready to start at any 





pole, passed out of the 
cabin door. 











OVERCOMING 


A STORM. 


‘**Startin’ out with your life in your hands,” 
was the solemn warning of Sam, from the bed. 

‘*Well, you see I’ve no other baggage,”’ the trav- 
eller returned, cheerfully. 

He left the cabin with a brave heart, but with 
the world of wind and weather against him. The 
snow beat his face pitilessly, and the gusts of 
wind often rather forced his steps backward. He 
knew the trail well, but, had it been otherwise, 
there was small chance of losing it. He smiled 
grimly, as he said to himself, ‘‘All a fellow has to 
do is to keep to the edge of the cliffs,” and he 
glanced over the rocks into the cafion hundreds of 
feet below. 

At a sharp turn in the trail at this point he was 
obliged to take off his snow-shoes, and bear them 
on his shoulders, while he crept on hands and 
knees around the slippery pass. 

Half a mile below was the deserted cabin of 
Hogback Gulch. Long before he reached it, how- 
ever, Vincent’s strength seemed spent.. He was 
attacked by a weariness such as men feel who are 
willing to brave the dangers of an unending sleep 
for alittle rest. But he must reach the poor shel- 
ter, now just in sight. As he passed down, he 
could see the snow hanging in great masses over 








motion. On occasions the foot of a bird would 
send it down on its work of destruction. 

An avalanche might come at any moment, he 
knew, and he was in its direct course; but, waist- 
deep in the snow, there was no hastening in his 
effort. Sometimes the mass would move with 
the wind, and then stop, and the defenceless tray- 
eller would count his chances of getting out of its 
tracks in time. 

Once the snow mass broke loose at the top, and 
moved slowly and majestically downward, taking 
its time, as if conscious of its power. 

Poor Dick, seeing it then, gave up for lost; but 
the avalanche quietly stopped, as a loaded train 
slows up for passengers, and he pushed on out of 
its reach. 

No guest ever entered the door of a palace with 
feelings of greater thankfulness than he welcomed 
a rude structure of logs in the gulch, which had 
only the accommodations of a bunk in one cor- 
ner, half-filled with straw, and a tumble-down 
fireplace. The cabin had long since been deserted 
by its owners,—discouraged miners,—and was 
never inhabited, except on occasions like the pres- 
ent. The door was gone, if there had ever been 
one, and the snow drifted rapidly in, as any other 
cold wayfarer would do on a stormy day. 

Vincent threw himself down on the straw in 
the sheltered corner, and closed his aching, snow- 
blinded eyes. 

The wind groaned and howled by the cabin, 
with its burden of snow, as if hurrying on to 
assist a snow-slide, or to bury deeper in the gulch 
or cajfion some unfortunate miner. As evening 
drew on, the cold became more intense. The 
cabin cracked, as if brittle with ice. Frost glit- 
tered on the walls, the ceiling, the straw. The 
very wind seemed frozen. 

Dick had been so tired that, but for Alice, he 

would have lain down in the soft snow outside. 

Now he began to feel rested. 

From the first, he had felt a superhuman 
power to accomplish the journey. Then this 
exhaustion had come, like a heavy hand bear- 
ing him down and breaking his spirit. Now, 
courage and confidence were returning, He 
was not cold any longer. Peace was settling 
gently, like the snowflakes, down in his bosom. 
He was so happy! He would rest a few mo- 
ments longer, then press on. His eyelids 
drooped childishly. 

Suddenly, crashing, tearing down the moun- 
tain-side, breaking every tree in its course, lay- 
ing low a hemlock a few feet from the cabin 
entrance, came a snow-slide. Was it a kindly 
spirit of warning, or did it indeed shriek 
“ Alice! Alice!” above the wind and the 
storm? Itroused the unwary young man in 
the embrace of death, and he opened his eyes. 
The wind took up the words. 

“Alice! Alice!” it seemed to cry with every 
shrill breath. 

He lifted his head, and, in his surprise and 
fear, tried to spring to his feet; but his limbs 
seemed unyielding with cold. He rose with 
difficulty and walked about the cabin as rap- 
idly as possible, rubbing his hands with snow, 
all the time hearing that mournful warning on 
the air. 

By this time the snow was over the cabin- 
roof, and the storm raged as if bent on destroy- 

ing the earth. 

Now and then the young man halted in his 
walk, at the sound of some falling tree or an ava- 
lanche more terrific than its predecessor. A horri- 
ble terror now entered into his heart. Must he 
die here, and leave Alice alone in the storm? He 
allowed himself no further rest, but spent the 
night in walking. 

Morning came, and with it a slight abatement 
in the storm. If he could live outside, he had 
time to reach the Snowstorm before night. Cer- 
tainly it was only death to remain where he 
was, with no food, fuel, or blankets. To go was 
a decision soon made and put into execution. 

Making an opening inthe doorway, with one of 
his snow-shoes, his preparations were complete. 
At the entrance he hesitated; and, for an instant, 
looked back, wondering if he should ever know a 
shelter again. Then he balanced himself with his 
pole, and his snow-shoes carried him a hundred 
feet to the next incline in a twinkling. 

From there to the “Snowstorm” it was a hard 
ascent, The storm subsided, but our traveller had 
s‘ill the drifts and biting cold to contend with, 
which strained his human strength to the utmort. 





Now, he was climbing around boulders; now, 
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in spaces blown bare of snow; and now, in drifts 
that threatened to bury him. 

Now he would stop to rest and look back over 
the trail. What a grand sight it was! 

The snow was formed into every shape of 
white magnificence. The old world had for hours 
seemed very dim and far away to him, and now 
he half-wondered if it had not indeed vanished, 
leaving but this ghostly semblance. 

The rocks everywhere were as monuments, the 
on rising up at his side like some pale statue. 
The sternness of the storm-worn cliffs and tower- 
ing peaks was lost in graceful draperies of white ; 
and every hemlock, spruce, and lordly fir seemed 
intent on carrying armfuls of shroud-like apparel 
somewhere. The gentle aspens followed in the 
train, quivering under their own burdens. 

He thought of the Judgment, the great white 
throne, and the angels clad in white garments. 
His steps startled a covey of snow-white quails 
just ahead. 

He was not a religious man, and a fearful deso- 
lation came over him, In his sudden despair he 
sank down in the snow as if he, too, would gladly 
embrace death to escape the loneliness, the hunger 
and thirst of life. Then, again, he seemed to hear 
a voice calling him higher on the cliffs—a kindly 
voice that had admonition in its tones. 

It was then—his own strength gone—that he 
looked higher, calling on his Maker for help. 

“Tt is Alice!” he pleaded. “It is my precious 
sister!” and he staggered on his journey. 

He was nearing the Snowstorm mine now, 
for there was the store-house in sight. A quarter 
of a mile farther on was his sister’s cabin. He 
dragged himself into the miner’s provision-room 
half-fainting. 

What a sight was there for a starving man! 

Long rows of hams and sides of bacon hung 
together. Shelves on all sides were laden with 
pleasant-looking cans. 

Going no farther, the young man took out his 
knife and cut off strips of the raw meat, which he 
ate ravenously. They gave him new life. A half- 
hour's rest, and he was on his way. 

But what is this in the trail? His pole struck 
something hard, and, stooping down, he found it 
to be a can of fruit. At one side was a log from 
some cabin. Surprise acted as an anesthetic upon 
Vincent’s brain. He could not think the worst. 
He wondered vaguely what it meant. Then he 
found ore-sacks, a shovel, a pan, and, thrown on 
the low boughs of a hemlock a child’s pink apron. 

Hardly breathing, except in heavy gasps, not 
daring to think on what was before him, he rushed 
on over the now smooth ground toward the cabin 
site. He found it, but, alas! little beside. An 
avalanche had swept over it and left it a ruin. 
The end of the cabin, built against the mountain, 
was not entirely destroyed, but thrown sidewise, 
and rested on part of its own wreck. A section 
of the broken roof lay in front. 

He found the lower bunk not destroyed and 
seemingly undisturbed. Mamie’s doll and Alice’s 
hood lay on it, and two little gowns, tucked in at 
the head, had now slipped down close to the logs ; 
but nowhere was any sign of the family. 

Vincent went outside and called and was an- 
swered only by an echo. He followed down the 
smooth track of the slide, calling and hallooing at 
every step. 

Hesitating once, and straining his ears to catch 
some answer to his cries, he heard a faint voice 
from the direction of the tunnel dump. 

He listened. ‘‘Here,” it said. He called again. 

“T am here, Dick,” answered the voice, as if 
expecting help. 

He hurried on in the direction of the sound. In 
a moment he was at the place, digging the snow 
away with his bare hands. 

“Ts that you, Dick ?” 

**Yes, Alice.” 

“O Dick! Iwas sure God would not let me die 
here all alone. I’ve been praying to Him,” and 
Alice’s pale, pinched face smiled gratefully. ‘I 
thought your steps were Will’s, and then, dear 
Dick, I heard your voice. How good God is!” 

Tears wet the man’s weather-stained, blistered 
cheeks now. He could not speak. Loosening 
her from the wreck of the cabin, he clasped her 
in his arms. The movement gave her acute pain 
and she fainted. One of her limbs was broken, 
and her body was crushed and lacerated. 

He hastened with his burden to the part of the 
cabin that was still standing and laid Alice on her 
own bed. Her hands were very cold, and he cov- 
ered her with blankets to ward off the chill of 
death. As he did this her eyelids slowly lifted, 
just as the door into a dying chamber is softly 
opened sometimes, that you may take the last 
long look that must suffice to eternity. 

“It has taken them all,” she said, after a long 
silence, while great tears ran fast down her wan 
cheeks. ‘Dick, I thought it was the Judgment, 
and that the earth was being destroyed; and it 
was only my poor little world, after all!” 

“Can you tell me about it, dear?” he asked. 

Another long pause followed, her eyes closed, 
while occasionally she compressed her lips as if to 
overcome pain. 

By-and-by she said: “It came when we were 
allso happy, Dick. I was cooking batter-cakes 
for dinner, to please the children, and I was ex- 
pecting Will, and knew how hungry he’d be. 
Mamie was watching for him that moment at the 
door, with her little pink apron over her head; 
and Charley’—a shudder passed over her — 
“Charley was opening one of those cans of maple 





syrup that you gave us, Dick. He put a little 
brown finger down in the first crack he made, 
and lifted it to me, with such a bright look in his 
lovely dark eyes—shall I ever forget it?” Her 
face contracted in agony. 

“He never put that finger to his lips. That mo- 
ment the crash came, and the light of my boy’s 
face and all the world seemed to go out together. 
I didn’t hear a cry. Everything seemed to be 
breaking, as if the mountains were falling upon 
us, and then I was half-buried, as you found me. 

‘‘When I knew I couldn’t rise I called and called 
for Mamie and Charley, but no answer; and then 
I heard your voice. God sent you, Dick!” 

She lifted a hand and passed it lovingly over 
his sunburned face. 

“We were getting on so well,” she continued. 
“T had saved three hundred dollars of my own, 
Dick, that Will took with him to put in the bank.” 

Richard Vincent shuddered. 

“Tt was very precious; and now—the earth 
seems so valueless !” 

The young man knelt by the bed and buried 
his face in the blankets, while his whole form 
shook with sobs. Never before had it seemed 
possible that he could be helpless in the presence 
of suffering. Mamie or Charley could have done 
as much as he for dying Alice. 

To move her was an impossibility, and to go 
for help was to leave the delicate sister to meet 
death alone. 

She held fast to one of his hands, her slender 
fingers clinging round one of his large ones. Her 
expressive blue eyes were fixed on the logs above 
her head. 

There were no more tears now. ‘‘Dick,” she 
exclaimed, joyfully, ‘‘they are coming nearer— 
my little ones. Oh, the world’s storms cannot 
separate us !”” 

As she spoke, another slide went thundering 
down the cafion. The small fingers clung a little 
tighter, but the womanly lips smiled. 

“T can never be afraid again, dear,” she whis- 
pered. ‘I have heard the sound of destruction, 
and the storms of life have spent themselves upon 
my poor heart. What have I to fear now ?” 

The eyes closed again, and two big tears found 
their way slowly down the cheeks—not sad tears, 
but drops of unshed sorrow that must be left 
to the world. 

“Dick, I feel so strange—such peace! They 
are coming, dear!” 

Then the angel of the resurrection gathered 
together, from the summit to the bottom of the 
terrible cajion, the broken family ties and held 
them tenderly in his hands. 

There was never a grander funeral than the one 
at the Snowstorm that day, and never a jewel 
held in a fairer casket than that which Dick- cut 
in solid whiteness for Alice! 

It was down near the storehouse, in the shelter 
of protecting rocks, and, as he laid the beloved 
sister in the spotless grave, he placed the little 
pink apron on her bosom—thus to rest until the 
trails were open in the spring. 

Looking down at the pure, upturned face, the 
loneliness and horror of the day seemed suddenly 
to vanish, and some words from an old book came 
back to Dick’s memory : 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 


Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 


Almighty.” Laura B. Marsu. 





TRUE TO DUTY. 


A rank among the faithful claim, 
And leave to earth a blessed name, 
That kirand kind ag hold 
Above the price of gold. 


—+o>—_____—— 


For the Companion. 
RED CHEEKS. 


We were at boarding-school when a letter came 
from my mother, telling me that my brother Richard, 
after his graduation at Yale, was to go to Heidélberg 
University, and that my sister Betty and I were to go 
abroad at the same time for two years of travel and 
study. Our cousins, May and Edith Van Winkle, 
were to join us, and Mrs. Graham, mother’s friend, 
was to matronize us, and direct our studies. 

Our astonishment was still undigested when we 
found ourselves at sea on the great Cunarder. On 
the fourth day out, Richard helped us up, one by one, 
from the close staterooms to the deck above. 

What a day that was! The air like ammonia—the 
waves a living blue, with crested tops, and the sea 
running so high that at times the deck was almost 
perpendicular. We were lashed to our steamer- 
chairs, and the chairs in turn to trustworthy parts of 
the ship. Around us were other passengers, fixtures 
like ourselves. 

Direetly in the line of my vision there sat, side by 
side, with their chairs bound together,—two noticea- 
bly elegant people,—a middle-aged man and his 
mother. I could not avoid staring at them, unless I 
looked fixedly up into the air, which was tiresome to 
my neck, or down into my lap, which was equally 
tiresome to my mind, and I was not athletic enough 
to keep a book in proper position for reading. 

They did look very odd, those two, sitting so close 
to one another, with their feet extended indefinitely 
under their travelling blankets. They had the ap- 
pearance of being transported to Europe feet-first on 
a joint litter. I wondered if they were going through 
as freight, they were so inanimate. 

Suddenly the “distingué son,” as we girls came to 
call him, began to move his hands with the gestures 
of the deaf and dumb, and from that time on they 
kept up such fitful conversation as the behavior of 
the ship allowed. Being familiar with the signs of 
the deaf and dumb, I sat watching them, without 
remembering that I was eavesdropping with my eyes. 





They came at length to speak of our party as inof- 
fensively as if we had been a part of the sea view. 
They wondered whether Mrs. Graham was our col- 
lective mother, or aunt, or governess; they thought 
May and Edith belonged to the fine, intellectuaj, Bos- 
tonian type of girls; they were enthusiastic over 
Betty’s cherubic face—and then my turn came. 

It was the son who was gesturing. 

“Mother, is not that girl exceedingly pretty? All 
she needs to be a tremendous beauty is a little more 
brilliant color. She is a trifle too much on the pen- 
and-ink order. Wait till she gets well, and her color 
comes back, and I mean to paint her, if this convey- 
ance will stand still long enough.” 

I sat stunned. Did I look like that, or was the 
man blind, in addition to his other ills? I had always 
wanted to be pretty, in spite of mother’s teachings 
that my teeth and nails were the only personal charms 
I needed to cultivate, and that, though my other feat- 
ures would doubtless prove useful to me, it would be 
by my teeth and nails that I should stand or fall in 
the world’s estimation. 

At boarding-school, in the companionship of girls 
with less sensible mothers, I had grown still more 
anxious about my appearance; and although my 
features received compliments enough, all the while 
I harbored a secret discontent and envy. Betty, May 
and Edith,—in fact, almost all my girl-friends,—and 
even my brother Richard, were blessed with brilliant 
complexions, whilst mine was only a delicate olive 
tint—at least I should say that, only the term associ- 
ates itself in my mind with pickles and salad oil. 

The winter winds, that should have given me roses, 
brought a fine redness to my nose, and the summer 
sun broiled me brown. It only needed the comments 
of a stranger to open up flood-gates of vanity over 
the beauty already mine, and to rouse my discontent 
into insatiable craving. It was hard to be on the 
brink of great beauty, and to be held back by what I 
felt my youth and health entitled me to. If a Grecian 
nose had been needed to complete my appearance, 
that would have been different; but to lack what 
thousands of coarse, common women had too much 
of was exasperating. 

That night I could not sleep. The stateroom was 
stuffy, the ship creaked and strained, the dishes in 
the steward’s pantry ran and slid, like boys on the 
ice, and under the berth a half-dozen shoes travelled 
incessantly back and forth, as though spirit legs were 
propelling them. Betty shared my stateroom, and 
from an occasional creaking of the slats above me, I 
thought that she too was awake. 

“Betty!” I whispered, cautiously. 

“Yes, Julie,” came drowsily down. 

“Betty, is it wrong to paint?” 

“Paint what?” asked Betty, sleepily. 

“Faces, of course. I hope you didn’t think I meant 
landscapes.” 

“Oh,” said Betty, more sleepily yet, “landscapes? 
Why, no—not if you know how.” 

“Betty,” I shouted, rapping smartly on the slats 
above me, “wake up! If you should die in the night, 
I don’t want to have to tell those as your last words. 
Now, Betty, is it wrong to rouge?” 

“I think,” said Betty, “it is disgusting; but what- 
ever stirred you up to it, at this time of the night?” 

Then I told her what I had heard, and that I 
wanted red cheeks more than anything else in the 
world. What was more, I was going to have them. 
If I could not get them any other way, I was going 
to rouge them red. 

“Julie,” said Betty, nearly tumbling off in her 
earnestness, ‘‘you know you wouldn’t! Go to sleep 
now. I think you look like an angel just the way 
you are.” 

“Yes,” I said, “a pen-and-ink angel.” I let Betty 
go to sleep, but I lay reasoning the matter out with 
myself. If ever I needed false teeth, I should not go 
without because nature had not provided me with an 
extra set to lay by in my bureau drawers. And so 
with a wig. . If I lost all my hair, I should not have 
trouble in my conscience over a false front. If the 
hairs of my head were all numbered, it showed 
plainly that I was entitled to a certain number, how- 
ever I came by them. In the midst of my argument 
I fell asleep, and dreamed that I was hired to rouge 
the evening sky, which feat I was accomplishing by 
means of a step-ladder planted on the Himalayas, 
when I wakened to find the sun pouring in a golden 
cylinder through our port-hole. 

On every succeeding day of the voyage I thought 
much upon the subject of rouging. I called to mind 
the long gilt-framed row of my ancestresses bracing 
their shoulder blades against our dining-room walls 
at home. Their scarlet cheeks never grew of their 
own accord under their snowy hair and furrowed 
foreheads. They either rouged in reality, or they 
connived at the rouging of their effigies. 

I had certainly met, moreover, in my limited expe- 
rience, one or two very excellent women with remov- 
able color. Opposite us at the steamer table there 
sat the wife of an English officer, and the mother of 
eight children, whose color had clearly no vital con- 
nection with her inner organism. There must be 
many respectable exceptions to the general disap- 
proval. 

By the time we reached Liverpool, I had persuaded 
myself that it was perfectly right for me to supply 
what was so plainly an oversight in my make-up. In 
Paris there would be cosmetics in the very air, and I 
could at least experiment. Mrs. Graham, being very 
near-sighted, was not to be feared. Indeed, she had 
been known to bow graciously to the tall clock at 
home, mistaking it for a big-headed friend of the 
family. I talked voluminously to Betty, but all she 
would ever say was, “Perhaps it isn’t really wicked, 
Julie, but it’s disgusting.” 

For the first time in my life, I went contrary to her 
conscience, and at the pension in Paris I sent one of 
the maids out for the rouge. 

I remember the first night I put iton. Betty was 
lying in bed, with her eyes fixed on mein horror. I 
turned the light full force upon our mirror, and be- 
gan. Very carefully and artistically I did one cheek. 
It was certainly lovely, but the other might have 
been a green apple in comparison. 

“Betty,” I cried, excitedly, “‘aren’t you glad I 
didn’t mind you? Don’t you see the ‘distingué’ was 
right, and I’m whole worlds prettier this way?” 

“Yes,” said Betty, ‘‘you’re prettier, but you aren’t 
real. Wash it off, please, Julie; I can’t kiss you, 
and I can’t sleep with you till you do.” 








“Well,” I said, “if you won’t sleep with me, I'll 
just have to stand here and prink all night.” 

I washed it off that time, only to experiment again 
and again, until these experiments ran into a habit, 
in whose power I felt neither happy nor respectable. 

Richard and I had adjoining rooms in the pension. 
One evening I was in the midst of rouging, having 
done one cheek to my satisfaction, when I heard 
wild cries from him for help. I forgot my one-sided 
appearance, and rushed to him, only to find that he 
had upset a mammoth ink-bottle, and was running 
rivers of ink. 

I worked over him unflinchingly, while he helped 
with copious suggestions, that I should wring him 
out, or put him in the mangle, or build an ink-stand 
around him. I was rewarded by his asking at din- 
ner whatever did ail my face when he called me. I 
looked, he said, as though I had seena ghost out of 
one eye. I laughed, and told him such a fright was 
enough to turn one all colors. 

That evening he brought me a letter he had written 
home. He said I was always judicious in underscor- 
ing, and mother was so particular about that kind of 
seasoning in his letters, perhaps I would bolster him 
up a bit. ‘Now, here’s a sentence: ‘Julie is thriv- 
ing. Chocolate and rolls in bed agree with her. She 
gains a pound a day straight along, and two on Sun- 
days. She seems to have a rousing color,’—what 
would you think, Jule, of a double-barrelled under- 
score under that ‘seems’ ?” 

Soon after we left for Heidelberg and on the jour- 
ney we had as fellow-traveller a gray-haired man who 
wore goggles and had a chronic air of investigation. 
We girls grew so uncomfortable under his frequent 
exhaustive surveys that we asked Richard what made 
him act so peculiarly. 

“Oh,” said Richard, “I meant to tell you; that’s a 
famous analytical professor. He’s analyzed every- 
thing he could lay hands on and now he’s come to 
complexions. They say he can tell the real article 
from the false every time.” 

I sank back in my corner, while the “real article” 
flamed for once from the roots of my hair to the roots 
of my collar. 

At Heidelberg, the work-a-day part of our journey 
commenced. We lived so very quietly in the family 
of Professor Beck and his chubby, gray-haired sister, 
that we felt as though, in cook-book phraseology, we 
had been “put a-soak over night” in the German lan- 
guage. Many homes in Heidelberg were cordially 
open to us, but mother’s wishes had been pronounced, 
that while Richard could go at will, we girls, unless, 
perhaps at the holidays, were to go nowhere. 

Several months passed in uneventful routine. I 
was beginning to feel that, in a literary atmosphere, 
rouging did not pay for the moral wear and tear. I 
felt uncomfortable, too, that Richard let me alone 
about it. I looked up suddenly, one evening, to find 
his eyes fixed on my rouge with an expression of 
utter contempt, which, upon wakening in the middle 
of the night, was still rankling in my memory. 

The room was very dark, but through an open 
panel of the window-shutter I could see the starlit 
heavens. Richard’s look seemed to come down from 
their solemn depths and to gain terrible weight from 
their suggestions of a world where all our petty van- 
ities will fade away, and only our characters remain. 

A sickening sense that I was hurting mine for 
absolutely worthless aims swept over me, with a 
determination to be real and honest again whatever 
it cost. I would certainly give up rouging. 

Unfortunately, I did not pin my resolution inexora- 
bly down to the next day. When morning came and 
the same heavens were laughing and the very pillow 
that had been my midnight confidante was flying 
from hand to hand in a gay pillow-fight, I concluded 
to wait until we left Heidelberg. 

If my brilliant color died down too suddenly, all 
Heidelberg, I reasoned, would think I had bleached 
myself by questionable means and that would cer- 
tainly disgrace my family, aside from the respon- 
sibility I should incur in seeming to countenance a 
chalk-and-vinegar diet. Then, too, the holidays; I 
must have one thoroughly good time in my réle of a 
noticeable beauty—a good time to keep up on after- 
wards, when I should be only a moderate beauty with 
moderately good times. 

Very possibly when I gave up rouging I should re- 
nounce the world altogether and swathe my coun- 
tenance in the muslin bandages of a sisterhood. 

We had not been careful to make a secret of 
mother’s exception in favor of the holidays, and 
when they broke over Heidelberg with uncontrollable 
cheer, we found that more invitations had been stored 
up for us than we could well accept. The most 
attractive was one that included our whole house- 
hold and every one in Heidelberg whom we had 
ever wished in our girlish souls that we might meet. 

Richard’s university friends had often expressed to 
him their wish for more than passing glimpses of his 
sisters and cousins, and sometimes they had gathered 
at the gate and sung tous their German songs while 
the professor patrolled the front yard, his spectacles 
glancing in the moonlight. Now that we were to 
meet them all, the excitement ran high. 

Richard ridiculed our anxieties about our appear- 
ance on the occasion by pretending to great solici- 
tude about his own, asking us whether we thought 
his dress-coat would look well to trail and whether he 
had not better cut his shirt square in the neck. 

On the afternoon before the party I attended to my 
rouging with microscopic pains and made Betty say, 
as she might have said of a very black ink-spot, that, 
of its kind, it was excellent. Then she atoned for 
the admission by crying over me and begging me not 
to go among so many people with it on. 

“Well, I never, Betty!” said I, “I might as well 
ask you not to go among so many people with your 
overskirt on. You don’t seem to realize that it’s 
become a part of me.”’ 

“Yes,” said Betty, sadly, “I suppose that’s it; 
that’s why you see such hag-like women painting 
still. I suppose they can’t leave off.” 

“Probably net, Betty,” said I, “any more than you 
can leave off talking. You’d better look out, or some 
time you will want to keep quiet and can’t. It'll be 
like lockjaw with your mouth set open instead of 
shut.”” 

I smile when I think of the evening that followed 
and of the energy with which Richard’s friends made 
up for their past deprivations. They are all a con- 
fused but cheery memory now, and look to me, at 
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this distance, as though done in oils by Turner with 
his sunniest blur. 

I have no distinct recollections, either, of the first 
part of the evening. My vivid impressions begin 
when we went out to the supper-room. It was late 
when we remembered we were hungry, and the only 
chair to be found for me in the crowded room was 
directly in line with a door that led into a butler’s 
pantry from which the great table was replenished. 

I was engrossed in distributing my broken Ger- 
man equally amongst the semi-circle of young men 
who stood looking down at me with amused encour- 
agement, when a waiter came hurriedly in at the 
door behind me, bearing aloft a great mould of be- 
lated ice-cream. It had evidently been delayed in a 
warm place, for it failed to stand up with the rigidity 
expected of ice-cream. Its lines were indistinct and 
it was of the consistency of a snow-bank in the midst 
of a thaw. 

The waiter was saying, “Excuse me” to the student 
on my left, in the hope that he would move away 
long enough to admit of his passing between us, 
when another waiter stepped quickly back against 
him in such a way as almost to knock the great platter 
from his hands. 

He clutched at it convulsively, in time to save the 
dish itself but not its contents, that plunged in a cold 
mass upon the top of my head and slid down over my 
face and person. 

If Niagara had been lifted up and let down on me 
in a water-spout, I could scarcely have been more 
surprised. There was an awful pause of a second. 
Richard had seen it all, and in that second he was 
hardening his heart to let my rouge be scrubbed away 
before them all, as I deserved. 

But it was not in Richard. Another instant and he 
had caught me up in his arms and was rushing 
through the crowded halls, up the stairs, to the de- 
serted dressing-room. 

We reached the first landing; behind us we could 
hear the startled crowd setting in our direction—up 
another landing, we were almost there—around the 
corner and we would be there—but it was the wrong 
corner. 

“Good crickets!” ejaculated Richard; ‘where is 
that dressing-room?’? We could hear the panting of 
the German matrons on the upper stairs. 

A right-about-face, one more wild rush, this time 
in the right direction, and we burst at length into the 
dressing-room, Richard jerked out his handkerchief 
and gave a half-dozen vigorous scrubs to my face 
that took off all the rouge and most of the skin, just 
as the breathless matrons came hurrying in. 

When they had satisfied themselves that the appli- 
cation and the injury had been merely external, 
nothing remained for Richard and me but to go home 
dad Fraulein Beck went with us. 

Soon all that was left of my good time was a meek, 
uncomfortable little woman put to bed by Friiulein 
Beck under a German feather-quilt. She was busy in 
the next room debating whether to utilize my ruined 
gown by churning it into butter or by cutting it up 
into neckties for the indigent, when there was a low 
knock at my door and Richard came in. He looked 
very tall and handsome as he stood beside me. 

He leaned over, put his cheek down to mine and 
said, gently, “You won’t do it any more, will you, 
little sister?” 

I threw both arms around his neck and said, ‘“‘No, 
Richard, I never will,” and I never have. 

After that Richard held my hand and read to me 
till the rest came home. I did not listen though, I 
lay there thinking how dreadful it might all have 
been. 

“O Richard!” I laughed, hysterically, “what if 
you’d been very little and I very big, and you’d had 
to ‘make two trips’, like that little tenor and the big 
prima donna?” 

“I’m thinking about that poor waiter,” was Rich- 
ard’s response. ‘Those fellows will murder him.” 

That very night, late as it was, he hunted him up, 
gave him five dollars, and told him he was much 
obliged to him—he had done a good deed. 

All this was years ago. I have just been reading 
what I have written to Richard, who sits in a sleepy- 
hollow chair on the other side of the study-table. He 
says I am very kind indeed to mention him as hand- 
some, but I need not think that is going to mollify 
him for not having the rest of the story told. He 
should like his wrongs to be known. So I will add 
that the next day I carried my rouge to Richard and 
asked him to please destroy it from the face of the 
earth. 

Richard was hurrying off to keep an appointment, 
and not being able to think what final disposition to 
make of it, he tucked it into an inner pocket of his 
own travelling-bag, where he completely forgot it. 

The next summer, when we were travelling in 
Switzerland, he had the misfortune to lose this bag, 
and shortly after it was forwarded to him with the 
following anonymous note: 

“MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—I take pleasure in 
returning to you your lost property, but my pleasure 
would be keener could I look with approbation upon 
its contents. I have never read that, in the most 
effeminate days of Rome, her sons sought to improve 
upon their natural color. As an intimate friend of 
your estimable father, may I express the hope that 
you will at once abandon a practice so enfeebling to 
all manly character?” . 

Poor Richard! He says the reward of a right 
action is in having done it, and that it is just as well, 
perhaps, that it is so, for in this world he does not 
think you can count on any other. 


Mrs. MARY A. COLLINS. 
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FLORAL OFFERINGS. 


The practice of offering flowers at the graves of 
the dead is so old that we cannot trace its origin. 
The early Christians used to scatter flowers over the 
tombs, and hang garlands upon them; but this cus- 
tom they borrowed from the Greeks and Romans, 
who had followed it longer than they themselves could 
tell. The practice is so in keeping with natural feel- 
ing, that it would spring up of itself among any cul- 
tivated people. 

In England there used to be the practice to whiten 
the tombstones at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide. On the same principle of delicate respect, the 
graves in some parts of the country were strewn 
with flowers at least three times a year. 

It is curious to note that the flowers which were 





placed on the graves, or planted there, were only 
such as are sweet-scented. It was fragrance rather 
than beauty that affected the choice; adornment 
was not looked at. Color was considered only as it 
was typical of sentiment or virtue. White flowers 
were offered to the purity of the dead; red roses to 
their benevolence or patriotism. 


+o 
THE RHINE. 


The aromas of romantic lore 
Yet linger round my sacred shore, 
Where ghostly nixies combed of yore 
Blond locks that coiled and glistened ; 
Where cold swan-maidens glided white, 
Where elves held carnival by night 
Where the lone Lorelei on the height 
Sang death to all who listened. 
—Edgar Fawcett. 
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For the Companion, 


OLD STORIES OF THE MAINE COAST. 


A Courageous Negro. 


The name of Daniel Barrett is still held in grateful 
remembrance by the people of the towns of Camden 
and Lincolnville, on the Maine coast, as that of ‘“‘the 
man who built the turnpike round Mt. Megunticook.” 

Previous to the year 1802, the road, or trail, from 
Lincolnville Centre to Camden led over Mt. Megunti- 
cook. For a part of this distance the old path was 
along a deep ravine, or gorge, of the mountain, and 
so rough and, in several places, so narrow, that no 
wheeled vehicle could pass. It was perilous to at- 
tempt the journey, even on horseback, and a trip be- 
tween the two settlements was always dreaded by the 
people. Other portions of the route skirted the crags 
and cliffs of the grand old mountain, where the view 





One day in the month of April there was a “bee” 
at work on the new road,—not a honey-gathering 
insect, but a company of twenty men or more, who 
were working for free passes for future travel. 

Rather incautiously some six or eight of the young 
men who were working together, and at a distance 
in advance of Barrett and the main body of the men, 
began to undermine a huge rock, situated seventy- 
five or a hundred feet above the pond, preparatory to 
tumbling it down. 

The rock itself was a huge one, and above it were 
numerous other rocks, huge tilted-up fragments, 
which depended upon it for their support. 

For the sake of protection, while digging and pry- 
ing out the small stones on which it rested, the | 
youngsters had set a prop beneath the rock, consist- 
ing of a section of a beech-tree trunk, about seven 
feet long and ten inches in diameter. 

They had been working for some time at their 
mining efforts, when suddenly the rock started, with 
a harsh, grinding noise, which extended far up the 
crags, showing that a great quantity of other rock 
would go when it yielded, and canted down upon the 
stout prop with such enormous pressure that both 
ends of it were ‘‘broomed up” for fully six inches. 
It seemed as if it must be crushed, yet the solid 
beech-wood held. 

Somewhat alarmed at this Titanic display of the 
power of gravitation, the young men now called to 
the older men, to see what had best be done next; 
meantime every one had retired backward along 
the cliffside, seventy or eighty yards, to a safer posi- 
tion. 

On examining the rock, Mr. Barrett found that, 
without knowing it, the younger men had been ex- 
posed to great peril; that a larger amount of stone 





than they had supposed was connected with the rock 





CUTTING AWAY THE PROP. 


was magnificent; yet a single misstep here might pre- 
cipitate the traveller hundreds of feet into the chasm 
below. 

About the year 1800, Daniel Barrett, a settler of 
Camden, who seems to have been an engineer by in- 
stinct, conceived the idea of building a road around 
the base of the mountain, along the shore of Canaan 
Pond, which skirts the precipices on the north side. 
The project was a bold one, for the mountain de- 
scends abruptly to the water along the whole dis- 
tance; and there was no material for road-making, 
except such stone as could be detached and rolled 
down from the cliffs above—to raise a bank out of 
the water wide enough for a road. 

But the advantages of such a turnpike would be 
very great to the people of both towns; and as Mr. 
Barrett examined the difficulties, his enthusiasm 
grew, till he resolved to undertake the task. 

To the voters of the two towns, however, the en- 
terprise appeared to be of such magnitude that they 
shrank from giving it aid from the public funds; 
many believed the proposed road to be an impossi- 
bility, and ridiculed the project; but so firm was the 
faith of the projector in his scheme, that he then de- 
clared that he would build the turnpike himself, and 
make a toll-road of it for his recompense. 

He accordingly applied to the General Court of 
Massachusetts,—Maine being then a part of Massa- 
chusetts,—and obtained, during the year 1802, a per- 
mit, or charter, to make his new road. With the 
usual zeal of such pioneer spirits, he set at once 
about the work, but it was five years before he had 
completed it; and to Daniel Barrett those were years 
of arduous toil, not unmixed with privation. 

In these days of ‘‘rend-rock” and dynamite, when 
engineering operations are backed by the capital of 
wealthy companies, the undertaking would be speed- 
ily accomplished; but to a comparatively poor set- 
tler, in 1802, it was altogether a different matter. 

During these five years, Mr. Barrett sometimes 
worked alone, prying out and rolling down rocks 
from the crags; at other times he employed men, 
occasionally to the number of twenty or thirty, who 
made the mountain-side resound to their shouts and 
the noise of their rock-tumbling efforts. 

Among the men hired by Barrett to work on the 
turnpike were four ‘‘manumitted blacks,” men who 
had been slaves, and had arrived at Camden either in 
trading ships from the West Indies, or by way of the 
Massachusetts coasters. These men proved them- 
selves to be among the most efficient of Barrett’s 
| assistants. 
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resting on the prop; and that a tremendous ava- 
lanche would follow when next it started. 

Various plans were suggested for safely detaching 
the prop, and several expedients were tried. Barrett, 
himself, ventured forward with a long rope, bent it 
to the prop, and then all hands, standing at a safe 
distance, pulled and jerked at it for some time. But 
it remained immovable, and it became evident that 
the only way of bringing down the threatening mass 
which now stood in the way of their further progress 
with the work was to cut asunder the prop. 

But on a more thorough survey of the dangers, no 
one would venture to approach it with an axe. A 
musket was brought and fired at the prop in order to 
weaken it. The bullets, however, glanced harmlessly 
off, so great was the pressure on the wood. 

Although Mr. Barrett offered a reward to any one 
who would suggest a safe plan for dislodging the 
rocks, no one could think of anything likely to suc- 
ceed, until “Black Sam,” as one of the four negroes 
was familiarly called, came forward and, after criti- 
cally examining the aspect of the rocks, expressed his 
willingness to get away the prop. 

“But how will you do it, Sam?” said Mr. Barrett. 

“Wal, sah,” replied Sam, quietly, “thar’s on’y one 
way ter fetch ’em rocks down.” 

“And how is that?” 

“Ter take an axe an’ chop dat prop away, sah.” 

“But you see the danger there is, Sam,” interposed 
Mr. Barrett. 

“Oh, yessah, I sees de danger farst enough, Marse 
Barrett,” replied Sam. ‘“Dey’s lots of danger; but 
den if a fellah’s poorty nimble, he may hook it back 
quick enough ter get out o’ de way.” 

“He would have to hook it mighty nimble, Sam.” 

“Yessah, dat he wud,” said Sam, with a laugh; 
“but den ef a black chap like me hyer did happen ter 
git cotched and scraunched up, ’twouldn’t ’mount ter 
as much as ef ’twar one of you fambly men. Dey’s 
nobody ter cry fer Black Sam, anyhow; so ef it’s 
all de same ter you, Marse Barrett, I’s a-gwine ter cut 
away dat dar prop, sho now.” 

“Well, Sam, I don’t advise it, but you can do as 
you please,”’ replied Barrett. 

Meantime Sam was looking about for a sharp axe. 
Presently finding one that suited him, he threw it 
across his shoulder and started to make his way to 
the prop, but turned after advancing a few steps and 
beckoned to Mr. Barrett. 

“Dey’s jess one ting I axes, Marse Barrett,” he 
said, in alowtone. “If I dies in dis ventur, jess gib 





me a decent buryin’, an’ dat’s all I axes ob you.” 


“You shall have a monument, Sam!” some one 
shouted. 

Reassured on this point, Sam climbed boldly up to 
the prop and, after casting his eye carefully around, 
planted his feet firmly and swinging his axe, buried 
the blade in the prop. 

At the second stroke, the prop broke asunder with 
a loud crack. Then followed a horrible crash. On 
every hand the rocks started and came toppling down, 
grinding and smiting against each other, raising a 
cloud of dust and grit, while the entire mountain was 
felt to tremble. 

At the first crack of the prop, Sam was seen 
to leap back several yards. He slipped and fell. 
They thought the brave fellow would be killed, 
but fortune favored him. A huge rock brushed 
past him as he scrambled to his feet. Another 
seemed about to fall on him, but he dodged it and 
jumped behind a ledge. Here a cloud of dust hid 
him from view for a moment, when, like a frog, with 
three or four long jumps, he reached the point where 
the horrified spectators were standing, in safety! 

“Hyer I be’s, Marse Barrett!” he exclaimed, with 
a sort of nervous chuckle in his throat. “You needn’t 
trubble nothin’ about de buryin’ ob ole Black Sam 
yit awhile!” ~ 

Mr. Barrett very cheerfully paid him the promised 
reward, but often remarked, that he could never 
think of Sam’s exploit without a shudder. 


—————_+o+—__—— 
OUR BANNER. 


Now wave in strength its pennons fair, 
In peerless grandeur round the world, 
Proclaiming far that freemen dare 
Defend the right with flags unfurled. 
— W. D. Locke. 
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For the Companion, 


STORIES OF STOWAWAYS. 


Some persons, who think they know, would have 
us believe that the sea no longer has a charm for 
boys. They say that the mystery and fascination of 
the restless waste of swaters has been banished from 
young minds by the use of steam as a motive 
power. It was delightful, years ago, when the only 
means of reaching foreign countries, or of hearing 
from them, was through the uncertain medium of 
sail communication. 

But now every one travels, and we have telegraphic 
reports each hour. A steamer from America is 
sighted off the Irish coast, and within an hour her 
arrival is announced in the New York papers. It is 
wonderful, but only as a piece of machinery is won- 
derful; even Captain Marryat, or Mr. Kingston, the 
delightful author of “The Three Midshipmen,” could 
not make a romance out of it. 

So we are told, and it is probably true, that there 
are fewer boys now than formerly who think of run- 
ning away to sea, and who, in anger or in the spirit 
of adventure, cast off the home moorings, and steal 
away to the nearest port in search of employment 
before the mast. 

The ocean steamer, running to and fro on the At- 
lantic, like a shuttle on a loom, does not appeal to the 
love of adventure as did the old trading-ship, which, 
visiting many strange lands, circumnavigated the 
globe before she completed her voyage. 

We admit this, but in a great seaport like Liver- 
pool, if not elsewhere, when a lad finds himself with- 
out home or friends, and in need of doing something 
to keep himself alive, it is ten to one that his first 
thought is of getting on a ship. 

He goes down to the docks, and saunters wistfully 
along the granite quays, and his mouth “waters” 
when, perhaps, he comes to a passenger ship which 
is being victualled for the voyage. He has not real- 
ized his hunger until now, but the stores which the 
stewards are carrying on board—the soft, brown 
hams, the huge joints of meat, the baskets of poultry 
and vegetables—remind him poignantly of his hun- 
ger, which gnaws as if it were a wolf. 

Then he strolls down to the shipping office, where 
the crews sign articles and are paid off; and aftera 
good deal of hesitation, he musters up courage to 
ask the purser, the shipping clerk, or the chief mate, 
if he wants a boy, and is refused, of course. 

What can he do, then? Perhaps he makes another 
attempt to find employment in the town; but towns 
like Liverpool are crowded with boys who will work 
from eight in the morning until six at night for three 
or four shillings a week. Then if he fails, as he is 
likely to fail, he returns to the wharf at dusk, or 
after dark, and, watching his opportunity, creeps 
across the gangway, and hides himself in the hold or 
the forecastle of some vessel that he knows is going 
to sea on the next tide. 

There are many cases like this, and the very inci- 
dents given here have repeated themselves frequently 
in the experiences of ship-masters,—so often, indeed, 
that captains look upon stowaways as unmitigated 
pests and are disposed to treat them with little 
mercy. 

It has happened that after secreting himself in the 
hold an unfortunate lad has become imprisoned among 
the cargo, that the bales and crates lowered into the 
depths of the ship have made a barrier between his 
hiding-place and daylight which has become impassa- 
ble, and that when the pangs of starvation have urged 
him to reveal himself he has found himself caught 
like a rat in a trap. 

Imagine the situation! The swash of the waters, 
the rustle of the wind, and the pounding of the en- 
gines have drowned his cries for help. Willing 
enough has he been to deliver himself up, and discov- 

ery, even with the prospect of a flogging, has seemed 
desirable. 

So he has gone on suffering until in some lull his 
voice has been heard, or some of the crew working 
among the cargo have found him cowering in his 
prison. 

It is acrime to stowaway, and should the captain 
think it worth his while, he might carry the offender 
back to the port from which he started and de- 
liver him to the police, meanwhile keeping him in 
irons and feeding him on bread and water. But the 
captain usually looks upon the stowaway as an object 
quite unworthy of powder and shot, and, after scowl- 
ing at him, and lecturing him on the quarter-deck, 
tolerates him until the nearest port is reached when 
he sends him ashore. 
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THE YOUTHS 








The sort of treatment a stowaway gets depends 
altogether on the temper of the captain. A hu- 
mane man would not be likely to send a boy to 
work in the stoke-hole of a steamer, but this is 
sometimes done when the age and strength of the 
stowaway are unequal to it, and it is the almost 
invariable fate if the stowaway is a 
man. 


grown 
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Francisco, will you ?’ said the captain, repeating 
my words. ‘Well, when you get to San Francis- 
co, you won’t be able to see to much of anything,’ 
he added.” 

The stowaway lived to tell of his ill-treatment, 
however, and it is a pleasure to know that the 
captain, who had beaten and starved several of 
his crew also, was convicted and sent to jail. 

But though we 
are not able to 
withhold pity from 
so ill-used a boy, 
we must remember 
that it is a dishon- 
orable thing to 
stowaway, and that 
it is scarcely ex- 
cusable even in the 
case of a boy like 
the one mentioned 
at the beginning of 
this article, who is 
driven to it by des- 
titution. Should 
a boy who has a 
home and friends 















THE STOWAWAY DETECTED. 


The stoke-hole is in the bottom of the ship; it 
is like a mine, just as dark, just as foul, just as 
oppressive as a mine; anid the motion of the ship 
makes it seem like a mine which is constantly be- 
ing shaken by an earthquake. Down here the 
coals are stored in immense bunkers, and it is in 
passing them to the firemen, who toss them into 
the roaring, red-mouthed furnaces beneath the 
boilers, that the stowaway is employed. 

Everything is black and greasy and sickening. 
There is no light, except the yellowish swinging 
lamps and the flash of the fires as the furnace- 
doors are opened and new fuel is added to them. 
Little wonder that in despair the stowaway wishes 
the bottom of the ship would fall out and relieve 
him of his misery. 

But the captains of the trans-Atlantic steamers 
are generally men of education and humane ways, 
and, considering the youth and poverty of the 
offenders, they seldom sentence them to the stoke- 
hole. Instead of doing so, they put them to work 
with the stewards or the sailors. 

Not long ago, a steamer of the Leyland Line 
left Liverpool for the Mediterranean ; and the gale 
which was blowing when she started increased to 
such a degree that when she was off Holyhead on 
the Welsh coast, she foundered. The crew had 
lowered the boats and taken their places in them, 
and at the last moment, when the captain was 
about to leave the sinking ship which was tossing 
helplessly in the trough of the sea with her fires 
extinguished and her rudder disabled, a boy who 
had been stowed away made his appearance on 
deck. 

He had heard the noises of the storm, but had 
not realized the desperate plight of the ship until 
the sound of the waters pouring into her drove 
him out of his place of concealment. The boats 
pulled off to avoid being sucked under, and the 
stowaway and the captain stood alone on the 
deck. 

‘Here, take this,”’ said the captain, calmly, and 
he handed to the stowaway a life-preserver which 
had been around his own body. He was not seen 
again, but the stowaway was picked up by one of 
the hoats after the steamer had disappeared. 

There are captains who invariably treat their 
crews brutally, and a stowaway has little chance 
of mercy from one of these tyrants. 

“After they had found me,” said a stowaway, 
testifying in a San Francisco court concerning the 
ill-usage he had received, ‘‘the captain asked me 
if I had ever been to sea before, and when I told 
him that I had made one voyage as cabin-boy, he 
ordered me to go aloft and send the foretopsail 
lift down. 

“I was drawing it down to the deck, when it 
fouled with the leach-lines, and as I was drawing 
it over to the starboard side to clear it, I had to 
drop it; my arm was tired, and I could not hold 
it. 

“The captain cried out, ‘Come down here, you 
lubber!’ and as soon as I reached the deck, he 
knocked me down. ‘What did you let go of that 
line for ?’ 

“I said that I could not help it, and then he 
knocked me down again. My face was covered 
with blood, and I cried out, ‘We'll see about this 
when we reach San Francisco!’ 

“Be then told the mate to put me in irons, and 
to trice me up, and I was triced up from nine 
o'clock in the morning until three o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

To be “‘triced up” is to be suspended by the 
wrists from a beam so that the toes just touch the 
deck, and bear with the arms all the weight of 
the body. 

“After this,” the witness continued, “they gave 
me some bread and water, and I was once more 
put in irons and shoved into the lazaret. I was 
kept there for three days, and I was taken out 

only to be triced up again. 

“*You will see about it when you get’to San 


attempt it, he would surely have occasion to re- 
pent it. For him there are training-ships and 
other ways of becoming a sailor. 


Wim H. Riverine. 
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PASSING OPPORTUNITY. 


Ah, me! my very laurels breathe 


The tale in my reluctant ears, 
And every boon the hours bequeath 
But make me debtor to the years! 


CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


— Saxe. 








There is a strong tendency in our day, among 
the more enlightened nations, not only to approach 
toward those republican institutions which the 
people of the United States enjoy, but to adopt 
some form of union, or federation, in more or 
less respects resembling our own. 

The two great empires of Central Europe— 
Germany and Austria-Hungary—have been con- 
verted, within the past twenty-five years, into 
federal unions, in which each component State 
manages its local affairs, while the common in- 
terests and defence of the States are managed by 
the central government. 

There is, moreover, an active and growing 
movement to form the kingdoms and colonies of 
the British Empire into a vast federation, each to 
have its own local legislature to make local laws 
and regulations, and the Imperial Parliament to 
deal with objects common to all. 

A somewhat similar plan is proposed to be car- 
ried out by the five turbulent little Central Amer- 
ican republics, which lie close together between 
Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama. These States 
constituted-the Central American Federation from 
1823, just after the Spanish rule had been thrown 
off, until 1839, when they flew into fragments, and 
set up, each for itself, an independent govern- 
ment. 

One or two attempts have been made since then 
to re-unite these little republics. The last was 
that of Barrios, who was for many years Dictator 
of Guatemala, and who lost his life in the at- 
tempt. But now a renewed effort, peaceable in 
its nature, has been made, and a treaty has al- 
ready been accepted, forming a more intimate tie 
between these republics than has existed since 
1839. 

This treaty provides that “perpetual peace shall 
exist between the republics; that all differences 
shall be arranged; and that, in the event of this 
proving impossible, such differences shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration.” 

The example of greater and more enlightened 
nations has thus had a good influence upon these 
little, jealous, and hitherto quarrelsome States, 
which have been from time to time domineered 
over by military dictators, and can only take 
rank, at best, as semi-civilized communities. 

The five States, ranged along the coasts of the 
Pacific and the Carribean Sea, from north to 
south, are Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica. 

All are nominally republican and their govern- 
ments are modelled to some extent upon that of 
the United States. Each has a president and a 
legislative body of one or two chambers. 

Of the five republics, Guatemala is the largest 
and the most thriving, its population being about 
thirteen hundred thousand, and its area nearly 
fifty thousand square miles. Next in population 
is Salvador, with six hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, though its area is much the smallest of all. 








These little States have had ‘‘history” in abund- 
ance. They have often been afflicted with civil 





wars, and have also been often aroused, by jeal- | 
ousies, to conflicts with each other. They have 
been too prone to imitate, in these respects, their 
larger neighbor, Mexico. 

It may be that now that they see the far Zreater 
blessings of concord and mutual codperation, a 
brighter era is in store for them. They are so 
nearly our own neighbors, and they have so many 
industrial interests in common with us, that our 
cordial good wishes will attend their effort to put 
an end to the period of strife, and to dwell together 
in amity. 

In order to attain this end, it is altogether 
probable that the five republics will soon adopt 
the federative form, leaving each one still inde- 
pendent in dealing with its own affairs, and estab- 
lishing a common executive and congress for 
purposes of mutual defence and well-being. Such 
a result will certainly tend to ensure greater lib- 
erty and prosperity to each and all of them. 


a 
THANKS FOR THE YEARS. 


Thanks for the years!—whose rapid flight 
y sombre muse too sadly sings; 
Thanks for the gleams of golden light 
That tint the darkness of their wings; 
The light that beams from out the sky, 
Those heavenly mansions to unfold, 
Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 
“I'm growing old!” 
—Sare. 
ee 


TOO MUCH AND NOT ENOUGH. 


We have to read only as far as the thirteenth 
chapter of the book of Genesis to learn that 
‘Abram was very rich;” and he could not have 
been the first rich man, although he is the first 
one whose wealth is thought worthy of mention. 
Of course, if he was rich, there were poor men. 
In fact, from the beginning of human society, the 
inequality of human conditions has been an evil, 
and the means of remedying it has been a prob- 
Jem upon which thousands of thinkers have pon- 
dered in vain. 

In modern times the evil has become greater, 
and at the same time the conditions have become 
more complex, so that a solution is more difficult 
and hopeless than ever. 

There are men in this country whose yearly in- 
come from invested wealth is so large that only a 
few of the most populous States of the Union have 
a larger revenue; but there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who are in utter destitution—hun- 
gry, homeless, and almost naked. 

Now one of these rich men gives a dinner to 
other rich people, and treats them to wine so 
costly that one teaspoonful of it is worth a whole 
loaf of bread; while within gunshot of the ban- 
queting room there is a man—there may be a 
dozen of men, and as many women and children— 
famishing for want of that loaf. 

“How wicked !’’ exclaims the innocent reader. 
But stop, innocent reader. Did you not to-day 
eat a piece of cake after your actual hunger was 
appeased? And did you not know that it was 
worth a slice of bread, and that there was a fam- 
ily in easy reach of you the members of which do 
not have as much bread as they need ? 

If the relief of distress is to be conducted on 
principles of equity, every one who has more 
than is required for his absolute necessities must 
share in the work. 

Look at it in another way. There are many 
cases of inherited wealth, but by far the largest 
number of American rich men to-day have be- 
come rich—some by unfair means, most of them 
by industry, integrity and prudence, but all by 
means which are open to every one. 

Of course there can be only two ways of equal- 
izing conditions of wealth—one by taking away 
from those who have, to give to those who have 
not; the other by preventing any man from gain- 
ing more than his fellows. But it would put an 
end to human progress, in the advantages of 
which all men except the abjectly poor participate, 
to adopt either of these measures. 

Consider but one illustration. The railroad, 
which distributes the products of every section of 
the country, has made possible for every person 
in the community food of greater variety and at a 
lower price. The railroad would never have been 
built if there had not been rich men, or if the 
rights of property were not protected. Moreover, 
the building of the road gave employment to poor 
men, and its operation gives a livelihood to many 
others. 

Still further, we must remember that all experi- 
ence shows the acceptance of money or other 
things from the State by people who have not 
earned it, to be destructive of independence and 
self-respect. In other words, pauperism is as 
great an evil as poverty. 

Yet after all this has been said, the problem 
starts up to confront us again. It is still an evil 
that many men do not—and some of them can not 
—earn enough to keep body and soul together, 
while others have oceans of wealth which they 
cannot spend, but which their sons will find ways 
to dispose of. What is to be done about it? 

While we are baffling ourselves with this social 
problem of the centuries, we may do worse than 
adopt as a temporary solution the principle that 
each of us is a steward of God’s bounty, and min- 
ister to distress wherever we find it. Whether it is 
our industry, our intellect, our opportunity, or a 
rich parent, that is the source of the much or little 
we possess, it has all come from God Himself, 
and we must account to Him for the use of it. 

If we act on this principle we may possibly be 
contributing something to the solution ef the great | 
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question; at any rate, we may be sure that we are 
doing our own duty, and are following a course 
which, if it were universally pursued, would leave 
no problem of unequal wealth to be considered by 
statesmen and philosophers. 


—o—__—__—_——_ 
ON DECORATION DAY. 


There had been for several generations a feud be- 
tween the Maxwells and Harts. It was, so to speak, 
a decent, well regulated quarrel, no member of one 
family ever having offered personal violence to one 
of the other; still, they “‘did not speak.” 

In May, Kate Maxwell came to visit her uncle and 
aunt. 

“Are there services here on Decoration Day?” she 
asked. 

“No, not in this part of the town. There’s only 
one soldier’s grave here, and the Grand Army send 
somebody to put a flag on it.” 

“Whose is it?” 

Tom Hart’s.” 

“And doesn’t it have any flowers? I should think 
his family would see to that.”’ 

“Oh, the Harts have no more sentiment than a 
cow!” 

“Then some of us ought to do it.”” No one replied, 
and, noticing how grim the family expression imme- 
diately became, Kate made her own private plans, 
and said nothing. 

On the morning of Decoration Day she donned her 
prettiest dress and most coaxing manner, and ran to 
beg Uncle Gray if she might have just a few apple 
blossoms. “Yes; if she would take them from the 
‘grindstone’ in the corner of the orchard, she might 
strip the tree.” 

“And, uncle,” she still asked, hanging on his arm, 
“IT heard you say you were going to mill. Won’t you 
take me with you, and wait just a minute for me to 
do an errand by the way?” 

“Yes, Kate the Tease!’ 

Half an hour later, Kate, accompanied by an enor- 
mous basket filled with apple blossoms, mounted 
the farm wagon. 

“What's that for?” asked her uncle. 

“I’m going .to stop at the cemetery, and decorate 
Tom Hart’s grave.” 

“T'll have nothing to do with one of the Harts, 
dead or alive.” 

“Bless you, uncle, you needn’t have! Sitting in 
the wagon to wait for me won’t compromise you. 
And however you may regard the Harts in general, 
this particular Tom is a hero and a martyr; he died 
for his country.” 

Kate usually did manage to get her own way, and, 
though her uncle grumbled, he set her down at the 
cemetery gate. It was a little yard, easily overlooked 
from the road, and by the time she had finished her 
work, another farm wagon had stopped behind her 
uncle’s. An old man alighted, and met her at the 
gate. 

“T can’t hardly trust my eyes,” he said. “Is that 
Tom’s grave you’ve fixed up?” 

“Yes, sir—Tom Hart’s. I had enough flowers to 
cover #, and it smells so sweet!” 

“You're a good girl,” said the old man, brokenly. 
“I should like to talk with you about my boy Tom.” 

“Uncle will take me to see you, I’m sure,” said 
Kate, clearly. ‘“‘Won’t you, Uncle Gray?” 

Gray Maxwell was by nature a polite man; he had 
been constant to his feud all these years chiefly by 
avoidance of the Harts. 

“Ye-es,” he hesitated. 

Mr. Hart looked at him. 
he announced. 

“Yes,” replied Maxwell, this time with more de- 
cision. 

By sundown it was all over the village that “the 
Maxwells and Harts had spoken.” 

“Dear me!” thought Kate, when she heardit. “I 
builded better than I knew.” 

And the two farmers, who had long ago tired of 
animosity, blessed the day of national peace and rec- 
onciliation which had broken their bonds. 


“Fine growin’ weather,” 
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CITY PERILS. 


An effort was made last winter by a leading news- 
paper in Philadelphia to close the low concert and 
drinking saloons in that city, which are technically 
known to the police as “dives.” For this purpose 
two representatives of the paper visited the worst 
of them, and published a plain account of what they 
saw. 

It showed what men and women can be when re- 
duced to the lowest conditions of brutality and vice. 
The lid was lifted for an instant from that black pit 
which lies below the happy social life of every rich 
and beautiful city, a pit filled, not with decaying 
bodies as in Venice, but with dead and dying souls. 

The Companion will not show its readers these 
horrors. There is but one point to which it will call 
their attention. These resorts were filled with young 
girls of from twelve to eighteen years of age, on 
every step of the downward road from the innocent 
child, tempted to “come in for a dance,” to the miser- 
able victims of opium, taken to blot out, for a time, 
their misery. After the first plunge into vice these 
poor creatures knew their own fate. 

‘‘We have about four years here and then the alms- 
house,” they said. 

“Why not go out to service?” they were asked. 
“You would be well fed and comfortably clothed, and 
your life would be happier.” 

“Oh, I want the fun,” was the invariavle answer, 
“the company and the dancing and the drinking.” 

Now, there may be many young girls in shops and 
in domestic service, with naturally vicious tastes, 
whom no effort would keep from this ruin. 

But the first false step is usually taken to find 
amusement after work. Ought not their employers 
to remember that the poor girl at work behind a 
counter or in the kitchen needs innocent “fun” as 
well as their own daughters? How many of the 
educated young women who read these words have 
done anything to supply recreation to the poor girls 
of their own age who live under the same roof with 
them? 

One of the most brilliant women of this country 
said, lately: “I make a point of knowing the history 
and family of each of my maids. I take an interest 
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in her new gowns and hats; she is at liberty to ask a 
friend to tea with her now and then. 

“I give her tickets occasionally to such places of 
amusement as are fit for her. If she has a lover, she | 
is permitted to receive him under my roof, as any | 
decorous, modest girl should have the right to do. 
In consequence I have never had a servant leave me | 
except to be married.”’ | 

We shudder at the horror of these “dives,” but let | 
us consider if some of the crime of them does not lie | 
at our door. 

iets ices 
LINCOLN’S LEG CASES. 


“Some of my generals,” said President Lincoln, 
“complain that my frequent pardons impair disci- 
pline; but it rests me, after a day’s work, to find 
some excuse for saving a poor fellow’s life.” 

Every case in which a court-martial pronounces the 
penalty of death is sent to the President for his ap- 
proval. One day Judge Holt, the Judge-Advocate- 
General, laid a case before President Lincoln. 

“Well, I'll keep this until I have more time to read 
the testimony,” remarked the President. 

The judge laid another case before him, and ex- 
plained it. 

“I must put this case by,” said the President, 
“until I can settle in my mind whether this soldier 
will better serve the country dead or living.” 

A third was presented. 

“Well, the General commanding,” answered the 
President, “is to be here in a few days, to consult 
with Stanton and myself about military matters. I 
will wait, and talk the matter over with him.” 

At last, Judge Holt presented a most flagrant case. 
A soldier, in the crisis of the battle, had thrown | 
away his gun, and hidden behind a stump. When | 
tried, he had confessed his guilt. Moreover, it was 
proved that he had stolen continually from his com. | 
rades. He had no parents, wife or child, and the | 
court-martial sentence seemed a just one. 

“There, Mr. President,” said Judge Holt, “‘is a case } 
which comes exactly within your requirements. He | 
has no relations, does not deny his guilt, is unfit to 
wear the uniform, and would better serve the coun- 
try dead than living.” 

“Well, judge,” answered the President, running 
his long fingers through his hair, “I guess I must put 
this with my leg cases.” 

“Leg cases, Mr. President?” said the judge, frown- 
ing at the levity. ““‘What do you mean by leg cases?” 

“Why, do you see those papers crowded into those 
pigeon-holes? They are the cases that you call by 
that long title, ‘Cowardice in the face of the enemy.’ 
I call them my ‘leg cases.’ I put it to you, judge. If 
the Almighty gives a man a pair of cowardly legs, 
how can he help their running away with him?” 











—- _ +e _ — 
COUNSEL FOR THE SNAKE. 


The relations between counsel and client in Eng- 
land are conducted on a cash basis. A barrister re- 
ceives his fee when the brief which is to guide him 
in the trial of the case is handed to him. It was said 
of an able lawyer who practised at the New York bar, 
fifty years ago, that he was always seized with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing while a client was stating his 
case. If, however, the client dropped the retaining 
fee into the counsel’s fidgety left hand, the spasm 
instantly subsided. 

Lawyers sometimes resort to strange devices in 
order to avoid taking cases where the compensation 
offered is not as great as they think it should be. A 
San Francisco lawyer once found. himself in a mining 
town, where his dissipation left him without money 
to pay his bills or to get away. One morning a man 
came to the landlord of the hotel where the lawyer 
was a guest, and said he needed a first-rate lawyer. 

The host said that a celebrated San Francisco law- 
yer was staying there, and showed the prospective 
client upstairs to his room. The lawyer was still in 
bed, but he listened with pleasure to the man’s story, 
thinking that a fat retainer would set him again on 
his feet. 

The case was this: A neighbor had a pet rattle- 
snake which had escaped from its cage and bitten the 
complainant’s horse. The horse died in consequence 
of the bite. The owner wanted to prosecute for 
damages and desired to employ a first-class lawyer to 
bring suit. 

“How much, sir, was your horse worth?” asked 
the lawyer, wishing to name a fee which should be in 
proportion to the amount claimed. 

“Five dollars,” replied the man. 

“T am very sorry that I can’t serve you,” said the 
lawyer, “Iam retained for the snake,” and he turned 
over in the bed, a disgusted man. 


———_—_— 4 


PIGMIES OF AFRICA. 


Herodotus speaks of pigmies as a race of little 
men and women living in Africa. Since that day 
travellers have brought back from that continent re- 
ports of such people being seen or heard of in the 
interior. Of late it has been the fashion to discredit 
Herodotus, and all writers who repeat or corroborate 
his stories. As it happens, however, a German ex- 
plorer, Dr. Wolff, proves that the early writers were 
correctly informed. 

He has found, in the country along a south 
branch of the Congo, whole villages of tiny men and 
women, of a height not more than four feet and 
seven inches. They are known as Batua. Their vil- 
lages, consisting of huts, are met with in clearings 
in the forests, which cover the greater part of the 
country. 

Among their neighbors the Batua are regarded as 
little, benevolent beings, whose mission it is to pro- 
vide the tribes among whom they live with game and 
palm wine. In exchange, maize and bananas are 
given to the pigmies. These happy relations between | 
the little people and their neighbors will remind the 
reader of the way in which the fairies and brownies 
used to be looked upon by our ancestors. 

The Batua excel in the art of climbing palm-trees 
to collect the sap, and in setting traps for game. 
Their agility is almost incredible. In hunting, they 
bound through the high grass like grasshoppers, and 
face the elephant, antelope, and buffalo with the 
greatest boldness, shooting their arrows with rare 
precision, and following up quickly with a stroke of 
the lance. 











Physically the Batua are very well made, having 
absolutely no deformity. They are simply little peo- 
ple, very brave and very cunning. Their mean height 
is four feet and three inches. Their skin is a yellow- 
brown, less dark than that of larger races. Their 
hair is short and woolly. They have no beard. 
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LESSER BRITAIN. 

Mr. Edward A. Freeman, in his lecture upon 
“Greater Britain,” reminds us of what we are apt to 
forget, that there are two Britains. Great Britain 
was so called to distinguish it from what may prop- 
erly be called Little Britain—the northwestern corner 
of France, known as Brittany. This smaller province 
on the mainland is the younger of the two. A large 
proportion of its present population is of English 
origin; and although the language is French, and the 
people of the continent and those of the island have 
grown wide apart in many respects, it is yet matter 
of interest to find how permanent are some of the 
characteristics of race. This fact is brought out ina 
conversation which an English traveller had with the 
servant-girl at an inn where he put up at Rennes in 
Brittany of France. 





I felt anxious to know if she were a native of 
Rennes. ‘You are not of this place?” said I. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a clear, ringing voice, “I 
am a native of Rennes.” 

“Ah, yes! you were born here; but your mother, 
was she a Rennes woman, a Bretonne?” 

“Oh, yes! of course she was.” 

“But your father—your father was not Breton. I 
am sure he was English.” 

At this she laughed out, “No, indeed—he was not 
English; he was of this country,—he was Breton, 
too.” 

“Come, now, your name—that will betray you. 
What is your name?” 

**Marie.” 

“Yes, but your family name?” 

“Robert.” 

“Of course!” I exclaimed; ‘‘your name is Mary 
Roberts. I knew you were of my country. Your 
grandfather was an Englishman; you are not a bit 
like these people.” 

**Marie”’ was not in the least degree convinced, but 
stoutly asserted all this was not true, and that she 
was real “‘Bretonne.” 


—~+> — 


THE SLEEPY DISEASE. 

An interesting description of the “sleepy disease,” 
peculiar to Africa, is given in the “Journal of an 
African Cruiser.” The persons attacked by this sin. 
gular malady are those who take little exercise, and 
live principally on vegetables, particularly cassada and 
rice. Some observers ascribe it to the cassada, which 
is supposed to be strongly narcotic. Not improbably 
the climate has much influence, the disease being 
most prevalent in low and marshy situations. 


Irresistible drowsiness yi cage | weighs down the 
patient, who can be kept awake only for the few mo- 
ments needful to take a little food. When this leth- 
argy has lasted three or four months, death comes— 
with a tread that the patient cannot hear—and makes 
the slumber but a little more sound. 

I found the aspect of Queen Maumee’s beautiful 
granddaughter inconceivably affecting. It was 
strange to see her so quiet, in a sleep from which it 
might be supposed she would awake full of youthful 
life, and yet to know that this was no refreshing 
slumber, but a spell in which she was fading away 
from the eyes that loved her. 

This young girl was but fourteen years of age. 
With some difficulty she was roused, and awoke with 
a frightened cry,—a strange and broken murmur,—as 
if she were looking dimly out of her sleep, and knew 
not whether our figures were real, or only the phan. 
tasies of a dream. 

Her eyes were wild and glassy, and she seemed to 
be in pain. While awake, there was a nervous twitch- 
ing about her mouth and in her fingers; but being 
again extended on the mat, and left to herself, these 
symptoms of disquietude passed away, and she al- 


most immediately sank again into the deep and | 


heavy sleep in which we found her. 


This poor, doomed girl had been suffering—no, not 


suffering, for except when forcibly aroused, there 
appears to be no uneasiness,—but she had been lin- 
gering two months under this sleepy disease. 





——$4>—_____— 
GRACEFUL COMPLIMENTS. . 


The Irishman who suggested the possibility of 
lighting his pipe at the eyes of a lovely lady had 
undoubtedly “kissed the blarney-stone,”’ as the say- 
ing goes. A graceful compliment deserves to be- 
come classical, since positive genius must go to its 
framing. 


It is easy enough to concoct a pretty speech, but 
true gallantry combined with wit is needed in making 
one which shall contain as much delicacy as flat- 
tery. 

oy ou forget that I am an old woman,” said a lady, 
in response to an admiring remark from “one of the 
old school.” 

“Madame,” was the reply, ‘when my eyes are daz- 
zled by a diamond it never occurs to me to ask a 
mineralogist for its history.” 

Horace Walpole, in dining with the Duchess of 
Queensborough, on her eightieth birthday, said, in 

roposing her health, ‘““May you live, my Lady 
oeneon until you begin to grow ugly!” 

Her ladyship’s tongue was as ready as his own. 

“IT thank you, Mr. Walpole,” she replied, “and 
may you long continue your taste for antiquities.” 


a ee ee 
ROYAL INDEED. 


Many ladies who would like to walk in royal foot- 
steps can do so if they will, and that, too, without 
going near where royalty lives. Any woman of wealth 
can walk in the footsteps of the Princess Christian, 
Queen Victoria’s third danghter. They can be, as 
she is, ‘‘a real blessing to the poor,” and this is roy- 
alty indeed. The London 7'ruth says of her: 

She is constantly engaged in laboring for the poor. 
There has been a great deal of local distress during 
the winter, but the Princess has done much to relieve 
it. 
Seventeen dinners have been given to five thousand 
adults and children, and at most of these dinners the 
Princess has presided in person. Coals, food, and 
blankets have been dispensed with a free hand, 
thanks to a fund raised by her solicitation. She isa 
Christian in nature, as well as in name. 


————-_—_-4o— 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


It is told of a Scotch clergyman that when he was 
a child, on going home from church, one Sunday, he 
was asked the text. 





He replied, “Except ye pay the rent, ye maun a’ 
lea’ the parish.” 

He had either misunderstood the preacher, or had 
undertaken to revise the passage, “Except ye repent, 


, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
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LATEST STYLE. 





**Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
Se eee 

Now is the best time of the whole year to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Delays are dangerous, [Adv. 
SS 

Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. (Adv. 
save from two to eight dollars 


SILK on that Silk Dress by sending to 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 


Importer and Dealer in 








You can be better suited, and 


Dress Silks Exclusively. 


he only exclusive Dress Silk House on this continent, | 


You will find our Silks more beautiful, more dura- 
ble, and much lower in price, than can be found in any 
General Dry Goods House, Send 4 2-ct. stamps for sam- 
les, stating kind you most desire, and the stamps will 
returned with first order, Please mention this paper. 


CHAS. A, STEVENS, 69 State St., Chicago, Tl. 


The Comfort Corset. 


EASE and COMFORT with Style 
and Taste of a French Corset. 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 
Is Corded to fit form perfectly. 
No other Corset has more than 
ONE size at the top for any one 
waist size. 

For Sizes, Directions for Meas- 
urement, and Prices, see COM- 
“i PANION of April Mth. 


ga Send for Circulars. 28 
Manufactured and for Sale by 
Boston Comfort Corset Co., 

BOSTON, MASS. 
And for Sale by Stores generally. 

















OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 


WHEN THESE ARE BETTER? 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS’ 
COCOA-THETA 


Is the finest Anti-Dyspeptic im the world; 


BAKING CHOCOLATE 


Is far Superior to the imported ; 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Is the Standard for Purity. 

Ask for Wilbur’s goods. They cost less, and are sure 
to give entire satisfaction. If your grocer does not 
keep the above in stock, send 20c. for samples. 

H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ror BOYS > GIRLS «0027 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,'75 cents. FOYs 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conne 
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‘SOMETHING NEW! 


DR. SCOTT’S 
Sy ELECTRIC 


MER CORSET 

















Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale 
of our Electric Corsets, and in response to numerous in- 
quiries for an Electric Summer or Ventilating Corset, 

dr. Scott was induced, this spring, to place his “Electric 
Summer Corset” on the market. It has already met 
with the most gratifying popularity, thereby proving its 
value, merits and durability. 

lt is a beauty, made of extra strong and fine linen net- 
ting, with pockets all around, in which are placed our 
watch-spring magnetods. They are highly charged with 
clectro-magnetism, and impart a steady and gentle cur- 
rent, all healing in its influence to the wearer. They 
create no unpleasant shock, whatever. They can be 
worn by the most delicate invalid as safely as by the 
more robust, with wonderful results, 








The £vove remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
ic Corsets, which retail at $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. Nursing, 


150; Abdominal, $3. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made 


| of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 


Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
soot Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 to 
30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. The 
postage on each is Ise. Every one is sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, with 
which the electro-magnetic power is tested. If you can- 
not obtain them in your town, remit us the price, with 
lde. added for postage, we will deliver them into your 
hands free. Always mention this paper, and remit by 
P. O. Money Order or Draft, payable to 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3; 
Flesh Brushes, $3; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 
50e.; Insoles, 50c.; Chest Protector, $3, Electric Hair 
Curler, He.; Tung and Nerve Invigorators, $5 and $10, 
AGENTS WANTED. Large profits, no risk. 
SATISEACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE TUXEDO SUIT 
LADIES AND MISSES. 
T 











This complete cos- 
tume, of original de- 
sign, novel, elegant, 
and graceful, — con- 


worsted materials, in 
patterns to match 
throughout. It is 
made in a_ varied 
assortment of colors, 
and in sizes for 12 
years and upward. 


EDO 


From its texture it 
is especially adapt- 
ed for mountain and 
seashore wear, and 
all athletic and out- 
door sports. 


sisting of cap, blouse, 
skirt, and sash, —is 
knitted of the finest 


TUX 


From its texture it 

















is especially adapt- 
ed for lawn tennis, 
yachting, rowing, 


gymnasium. 








Descriptive Circular sent on Application. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 
James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





EUREKA SPIRAL 


Will drive a screw by pushing on the end of handle in 4 of the time of the old method. ©. 
»» New York, Agents, and all the principal Hardware Dealers throughout the 
sizes. Length of large one, extended, 19 inches; small one, 14 inches. 


Price for each, $1.25 and 


50. 


SCREW-DRIVER. 
. E. JENNINGS & 
world. Made in two 


























This is the latest and most approved model of 


the Companion Waterbu atch. The de- 
mand for it is increasing so rapidly that the Com- 
pany is enlarging the factory, with the intention of 
making more than Watches per day. The 
——— Watch will keep time equal to 

Jatches costing a High Price, and it will wear 
well for years. We warrant every Watch obtained 

f us to Eve satisfaction. No American Watch 

ectory is better equipped for doing fine work than 
is the Waterbury. 5s 

On the morning of November Ist, I set my Water- 
bury with a Jurgensen Watch, which is the most 

ect portable time-keeper I ever knew, not ex- 
cepting nautical chronometers. Since that time it 
has kept precise time with the Jurgensen Watch, 
and the difference between them is not perceptible 
ay.—F. A. P. BARNARD, President of Columbia 

Collece. ‘ 

Price of this splendid Watch, $3. Postpaid by us. 

SPECIAL.—For the next 30 days we will give 
free with this Watch the beautiful Gold-Piated 
Chain, No. 60, with Charm attached, The Chain 
is the same one that we offer on page 429 of the Pre- 
mium List. Price of Chain is $1, but for thirty days 
will be given with the Watch. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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A POET’S ELEGY. 


Here rests, at last, from worldly care and strife, 
gentle man-of-rhyme, 
Not all unknown to fame,—whose lays and life 
‘ell short of the sublime. 


Yet, as his poems (‘twas the critics’ praise) 
etrayed a careful mind, 
His life, with less of license than his lays, 
To virtue was inclined, 


Whate’er of wit the kindly muse supplied 
e ever strove to bend 
To Folly’s hurt, nor once with wanton pride 
tmployed to pain a friend, 


He loved a quip; but, in his jesting vein, 
With studious care effacec 

The doubtful word that threatened to profane 
The sacred or the chaste. 


He loathed the covert, diabolic jeer 
That conscience undermines; 

No hinted sacrilege nor sceptic sneer 
Lurks in his laughing lines, 


With satire’s sword, to pierce the false and wrong; 
A ballad to invent 

That bore a wholesome sermon in the song,— 
Such was the poet’s bent. 


In social converse, “happy as a king,” 
Vhen colder men refrained 
From daring flights, he gave his fancy wing 
And freedom unrestrained, 


And golden thoughts at times,—a motley brood,— 
Came flashing from the mine; 

And fools who saw him in his merry mood 
Accused the untasted wine, 


He valued friendship’s favor more than fame, 
paid his social dues; 
He loved his art, but held his manly name 
Far dearer than his muse. 
And partial friends, while gaily laughing o’er 
The merry lines they quote, 
Say with a sigh, “To us the man was more 
Than aught he ever wrote!” 


—By the late John G. Saxe. 





For the Companion. 
WITHIN HER BOUNDS. 


Many wounded men who wore the gray or blue 
in the late war will remember Mother P——, a 
nurse in a Pennsylvania hospital, noted for her 
always cheerful face and invincible good-humor. 
One day the news of a terrible battle was brought 
to the hospital. The result was doubtful, and 
every one dreaded the worst. Physicians, nurses, 
even servants neglected their work all day, and 
talked in excited groups, or ran out to gather the 
last tidings. Mother P—— went quietly to work 
as usual to scrub the floor of her ward. 

“What do you think of the news?” she was 
asked by an agitated young doctor. 

“T think,” said Mother P——, calmly, “that I 
did not make this war, nor am I called upon to 
end it. But 1 am sent to mop the floor of this 
hospital.” 

The excited crowd understood the rebuke and 
quietly scattered to their work. 

“First,” said the old German maxim, “learn 

what you can not do. Then do what you can.” 
’ Burns knew, for example, that he was no 
Shakespeare or Milton. When he borrowed the 
language, the measure, and methods of English 
poets, he was weak; but when, in his own mother 
tongue, he sang of the women and children who 
were dear to him, of thé field-mice and the 
daisies that he saw under his feet as he ploughed, 
he struck a note which made his name as immor- 
tal as that of Scotland itself. 

“A swarm of inferior young artists,” says a re- 
cent critic, “‘copied the cloudy hints of Corot, or 
the vague grandeurs of Turner, and thus volunta- 
rily have extinguished themselves. Millet, in his 
own manner, painted the peasants and potato 
fields about his home of Barbizon, and the world 
was the gainer by a new and great pleasure.” 

It is not only among the authors, artists, or 
leaders of the world, that men lose power by 
straining to do work that is too great for them. 
In every school the boys and girls with mediocre 
abilities are miserable because they cannot rival 
those who take the high prizes. In every family 
and community, men and women are wretched 
because they cannot reform great evils in the 
world, or because, with ordinary brains, they do 
not take high rank as authors, professional men, 
or politicians. 

Happiness comes promptly to him who knows 
his own limits, and works faithfully within them. 
The reward was promised not to the woman who 
tried to do what she could not, but who did what 
she could. 

The man who returned from his journey called 
his servant to account not for the ten talents given 
to his brother-servant, but for the single little one 
tied up in his napkin. The hod-man will not be 
held responsible by the Great Architect for the 
design or for the lofty significance of the temple; 
but he will be honored or disgraced according as 
he has dealt well or ill with his little load of 
mortar. 





WEARING AND RvstiNG.—It is a very common 
saying that “it is better to wear out than to rust 
out.” Mr. Warter, in his book “An Old Shrop- 
shire Oak,’’ has some professional advice to offer 
on that point. He says; “Bed a rose, prune a 
tree, dig a trench, or clean a flower-border, and it 
is astonishing what relief it will give to a troubled 
spirit.” It is obvious that nothing wastes one’s 
strength like idleness. 

This truth is admirably re-emphasized in a little 


poem by Alice Wellington Rollins, wherein she 
tells of watching a potter at his work, whose one 
foot was kept with “‘never-slacking speed, turning 
his swift wheel around,’ while the other foot 
rested patiently on the ground. 

When he heard the exclamation of sympathy | 
with him in his toil, ‘‘How tired his foot must be!” | 
the potter corrected the common mistake as to the | 
real source of weariness : 

SMvith homely truth inspired: © 


No, marm, it isn’t the foot that kicks, 
The one that stands gets tired.’” 


That’s it! If you want to save your strength, 
keep using it. If you want to get tired, do noth- 
ing. 


eer ee eens 
WESTERN RESERVE PIONEERS. 


The Western Reserve of Ohio received in its set- 
tlers the best blood of New England. Those men 
journeyed thither in springless wagons, or in sleds, 
following through the woods trails which were so 
narrow that a passage for their teams had to be cut. 
Months were occupied in the fatiguing, uncomforta- 
ble journey, during which the emigrants encountered 
sickness, hunger, wild beasts, and wilder Indians. 
When “the land of promise” was reached, a log-hut, 
with greased paper for windows, a door of split 
boards, and a rude floor, was run up. The inmates 
of one log-cabin “hung up a quilt, and that, with a 
big bull dog, constituted the door.” Wooden dishes 
and bowls were used for years after the arrival of 
the settlers. When yellow clay dishes and bowls 
were made, the hardy housewives looked upon them 
as luxuries. 


The pioneer mothers were gifted with a “faculty.” 
They made mince-pies of pumpkin instead of apple, 
and with vinegar in place of wine and cider, and 
they used bear’s meat instead of beef. These pies 
were sweetened with wild honey, and seasoned with 
pulverized pepper. 

Salt was brought from Onondaga, N. Y., on ox- 
teams or pack-horses, and cost twenty dollars a bar- 
rel. Later on, a salt spring was discovered, to which 
people from all parts of the Reserve repaired in the 
spring, with a kettle, to manufacture their own salt. 

Corn bread, baked on a clean board before a roar- 
ing fire, was the staple article of diet. It was served 
smoking hot, and with it a bowl of milk and a wooden 

n. The corn was ground in the hollow of an 
oak stump; the se a was accomplished by pound- 
ing with a stone pestle, hung toa spring pole. After. 
ward hand-mills came into use, which required two 
hours of steady turning to grind meal enough to sup- 
ply a day’s food to one person. 

The annals of one of the old families of the Re- 
serve record that for three months a younger son 
looked after the supply of corn meal. He had chills 
and fever, and the flearest hand-mill was at a neigh- 
bor’s, five miles distant. 

He harmonized his work and his “shakes.” In the 
morning, as soon as the first ‘shake’? was over, he 
walked to the ig yh carrying a k of corn. 
He would grind his grist, wait until the second 
“shake’’ had passed, and then walk home. 

Another family, whose head was away seeking 
food, lived for three days on boiled beech leaves. On 
the fourth day, the smallest son, twelve years old, 
rushed into the cabin, crying, “Give me the gun! I 
can shoot a deer!” 

The mother took down the gun from the rack, gave 
it to the boy, and bade the children hush and listen. 
The report and the shout told of the boy’s success; 
he had killed a fine deer. 

The father of another family went twenty miles to 
buy provisions. His wife and three children were so 
destitute during his absence that she emptied the 
straw of her bed on the cabin floor, and picked it 
over to obtain what wheat she could. She gathered 
a handful, which she boiled and gave to her children. 

A wild turkey approached the cabin; she heard it 
call, and took down her husband’s rifle, which she 
had been taught to handle. There was but one charge 
of powder in the house, and that was in the gun. 
She realized the situation, but, controlling her nerves, 
crept near the bird, and fired. The turkey fell dead, 
and she had food for her little ones. 

Bears and wolves were numerous, and every cabin 
had its wolf or bear story. There was scarcely a 
pioneer but could brag of having been chased up a 
tree by a black bear. The women could tell of their 
rude strategy to keep the many wolves from the door. 

One woman burned gunpowder in a spoon, held 
through a crevice in her log-cabin, to frighten away 
the wolves. Another kept the spinning-wheel going 
all night, so that her little ones would not be scared 
by the howlings of the hungry wolves. 

Women had to be brave. One woman heard in the 
evening the howling of wolves. She had a few 
sheep, and having put the children to bed, she lighted 
atorch and sallied forth. She faund the sheep hud- 
dled together in the ture, and saw the dark forms 
of the skulking wolves. The sheep followed her 
home, where she built a large fire, and thus kept the 
beasts of prey at bay. 
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EARNING THEIR SALT. 


Excitement is an anesthetic almost as efficient as 
chloroform itself. Let a fighting school-boy only be 
angry enough, and he will scarcely feel the heaviest 
blow which his adversary gives him; and we have 
all read of men who have been dreadfully mangled, 
at a fire, for example, or in battle, without being at 
all aware of it. What is true of men is true also of 
the lower animals. Here, for instance, is a descrip- 
tion of the process of “salting” mules in South 
America: 


At length we reached the first rendezvous, where 
about three hundred wild mules were already assem- 
bled, waiting for the distribution of the much-prized 
salt. — were collected in groups of ten or a 
dozen, each group being a over by a mare, 
who seemed to have trouble enough with her unruly 
followers. 

In order to keep up her dignity and a proper respect 
for her chieftainship, she allowed no mule to approach 
within the radius commanded by her teeth or heels, 
laying down her ears and a out in all directions 
whenever they showed any inclination to press too 
closely upon her. 

It was curious to observe that the mules never 
attempted to bite or kick their foster-mother in re- 
turn for her rough treatment of them. Amongst 
themselves, however, there was no such kindly feel- 
ing, but each seemed to hate the other with mortal 
spite, and frequent and loud-sounding were the blows 
of jealous heels on unwary ribs. 

hen all was ready, the salt bags were opened, 
and the contents distributed upon the ground in 
several small heaps at sufficient distances apart. 

When the battle began, all respect, even toward the 
foster-parent, was forgotten in the intense eagerness 
of each animal to reach the salt. The law of the 
strongest and most courageous was paramount in the 
wild medley that ensued. 

Now one mule, with ears laid well back and mouth 
wide open, would charge into the excited throng, and 
lash out with tremendous force, fury, and rapidity, 
clearing a complete ring for one brief moment, dur- 
ing which it would have the salt heap all to itself. 








savage duel would commence, during which other 
animals would slip in, and meeting each other, all 
would again become an indescribable scene of fight- 
ing and tumult. ; 

The blows given and taken were something fright- 
ful to witness, yet, as far as I could see, no, anim 
exhibited any sign of pain, but again and ag&in each 
would return furiously to the charge. 

I recalled my own recent experience in mule-driv- 
ing, and no longer wondered at the slight impression 
made by my heavy hunting crop. Compared with 
the punishment which these animals voluntarily en- 
dured for a single lick of salt, such blows as mine had 
been but touches of a rat’s tail. 


eS ree eee 
SET THE FLAG ON THEIR GRAVES. 
(Decoration Day.) 


I. 
Play the peace bugles low, 
And the white roses blow, 
And the apple-blooms fill 
The green valleys with snow; 
Let our sweet songs arise 
On the spring’s western wind, 
e can never forget them 
Who died for mankind. 
Set the flag on their graves, 
In the lilies enshrined, 
We can never forget them 
Who died for mankind. 
Il. 
Set the on their graves, 
Where the vernal wind laves, 
The roses of peace, 
From the spring’s western waves. 
*Twas for you and for me 
Their grand lives they resigned; 
They are brothers to all men 
bh for mankind, 
t the on their graves 
In the lilies enshrined, 
Let us never forget them 
Who died for mankind, 
mr. 
Set the fig on their graves, 
Where the thrush, fluting low, 
Shall take up our song, 
And sing on as we go, 
O’er the bloom of the flag, 
In the lilies enshrined; 
Their lives are immortal 
Who die for mankind, 
Set the flag on their graves 
*Mid the lilies enshrined, 
Their lives are immortal 
Who die for mankind, 


——_<o-——____—— 
PUZZLED. 


Gilbert Stuart, one of America’s great portrait- 
painters, was a humorist and delighted in harmless 
jokes, such as excited a laugh but aroused no bitter- 
ness. Once while he was travelling in a crowded 
stage-coach, in England, his companions, curious to 
know the business of the man who amused them by 
his witty remarks, questioned him closely. In those 
days gentlemen wore powdered hair tied in queues, 
and ladies built up on their heads pomatumed top. 
knots. Stuart gravely replied to his first questioner, 
“I sometimes dress ladies’ and gentlemen’s hair.” 


“You are a hair-dresser, then?” said one of the 


onere. 
“What! do you take me for a barber?” exclaimed 
Stuart, in a serious tone. 

“I beg pardon, but I inferred as much from what 
you said; may I ask what then you are?” 

“Why, I sometimes brush a gentleman’s coat or 
hat, or adjust cravats.” 

“Oh, you are a valet to some nobleman.” 

“Indeed, I am not! I am not a servant—though, 
to be sure, I make coats and waistcoats for gentle- 
men.’ 

“Oh, you are a tailor.” 

“Tailor! do I look like one? I assure you that I 
never handled a ‘goose’ that was not roasted.” 

“What are you then?’ asked half-a-dozen voices, 
for bef this time ali were laughing uproariously. 

“Tl tell you,” said Stuart. “What I have said is 
literally true. I dress hair, brush hats and coats, 
adjust a cravat, and make coats, waistcoats, and 
breeches, and brush also boots and shoes.” 

“Ha! ha! a boot and shoemaker, after all!” 

“Guess again, gentlemen! I never handled boot 
> shoe save for my own feet; yet all I have said is 

rue. 

“We may as well give up guessing,” said one of the 
company ; he’s too much for all of us.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Stuart, taking a pinch of 
snuff, “‘I will not play the fool with you any longer. 
Upon my word of honor, I get my bread by making 
faces,” and he then so screwed his countenance, that 
the stage-coach shook with laughter. 

“There, just as I thought!” exclaimed one, “the 
gentleman is a comedian. 

“T never was on the stage, and I seldom see the 
inside of a play-house,” answered Stuart. 

The mystified company looked at each other with 
astonishment. Just then the stage-coach stopped at 
the place where Stuart was to get off. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘you will find that all I have 
said of my various employments is included in these 
few words—I am a portrait-painter. If you will call 
at my studio in London, I shall be ready to brush _* 
a coat or hat, dress your hair, supply you with a 
wig of any fashion; date you with coats or 
shoes, give you ruffles o¢ cravats, and make faces 
for you.” 





a 
MADE HIM PAY FOR THE PIG. 


“The grim, taciturn bear” is about the last danger. 
ous American wild beast that risks a livelihood in the 
range of civilized settlements. One of Bruin’s re- 
cent adventures, while stealing pigs in Clifton, Pa., 
resulted fatally for him, as a correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Times tells the story. Farmer Cole, with 
his twelve-year-old son James, his wife and three 
daughters, and his hired man Olmstead, followed the 
thief and made it hot for him. 


At the back of the orchard they found the old sow 
and her litter squealing by the fence, over which the 

ar had climbed. He was then about half-way 
across a small field, but he still had a good distance 
to go before he could reach the woods. Olmstead 
leaped over the fence ahead of the others, threw 
down his club, seized a long rail from the top of the 
fence, and dashed forward again. 

When the party had got within a few yards of the 
bear, Olmstead told Farmer Cole to take hold of one 
end of the rail. He did so, and then Olmstead took 
hold of the other end, telling Cole at the same time 
that they would run ahead of the bear and trip 
him up with the rail. So Olmstead and the farmer 
ran ahead, and when a few feet in front of him they 
lowered the rail and ran back. 

The bear was tripped up, but retained his hold of 
the pig. He started to his feet and started for the 
woods again, without showing the least inclination 
to be ugly. While this was going on Mrs. Cole and 
the young women sat at a safe distance. 

Farmer Cole and the hired man again ran ahead 
with the rail and got it under the bear’s chin, and 
applying their whole are and strength to a back- 
ward movement tumbled the bear over on his back. 
The animal’s involuntary gymnastic feat frightened 
Mrs. Cole and her daughters, and they ran toward 
the house. 

Then the beast made another effort to get away 
with the pig, which was dead by this time, but the 





Another mule, rendered frantic by the sight of the 
salt disappearing, would charge into the circle, and a 


men tripped him up again, and then he let go of the 
hog and got mad. When he jumped up this time he 





made for Farmer Cole, but the men were on the alert, 
and, swinging the rail around, got it in front of the 
bear and tipped him over once more. 

This made him very angry, and he roared savagely 
as his big body struck the ground. When James 
started with the pr i e teched up a hay- 
knife, and he still had it in his right hand. His father 
and the hired man tumbled the now ferocious bear on 
his back again, and then James ran up and, before 
the bear had a chance to rise, thrust the sharp point 
of the knife into his throat and jumped away. 

The bear struggled to his feet, roaring with pain. 
He tottered around for a minute or two and then lay 
down and died. Farmer Cole gave James a twenty- 
dollar gold piece as a reward for his bravery, and is 
having the bear’s skin made into a sleigh robe as a 
wedding present for his eldest daughter, who is to ve 
married on Christmas. 


——~92—_—__— 
HOW TO STEAL A HORSE. 


As a general thing, rogues are careful not to di- 
vulge their cunning methods, especially to officers of 
the law. But circumstances alter cases, as the horse- 
thief, whose performance is described below, evident- 
ly considered. His exposé was complete, as even his 
keepers must have admitted; for, after all, the best 
way to show how a thing is done is to do it. . 


A notorious East Indian thief, captured and con- 
demned to a long imprisonment in the jail of Pesh- 
awur, was asked to explain how he managed to carry 
off a horse when hitched by all four feet to posts, as 
is the custom in India, and with men lying around. 
“Would he give a specimen of his skill?” 

“Willingly.” 

With the consent of the commissioner, who was 
present on the occasion, he was taken from the jail 
to the officer’s house, where a restive horse was hob- 
bled as described; men were ordered to lie down in a 
circle round it. 

“Now,” said the colonel, “could you take the horse 
without touching these men?” 

“Easily.” 

Do so, then.” 

The prisoner urged that, encumbered with fetters, 
the attempt would fail; and, as this assertion seemed 
reasonable, they were removed. Stepping over the 
circle of men, he caressed and unbound the horse; 
then gently lifting a fore-foot, advanced it a step. 
Obedient to his hand, the horse permitted each foot 
to be lifted and placed in turn. 

They were on the edge of the circle, when, quicker 
than thought, the horse bounded into the air, the 
thief on his back; and before the astonished specta- 
tors could utter a word, he was off and away. 

“There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see,” 
nor the lost horse and thief of Peshawur. It was a 


— exemplification of the art of horse-stealing 
y a master hand. 
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DATES. 


Nothing is so hard to remember as dates; and, ac- 
cordingly, various artificial mnemonic schemes, more 
or less complicated, have been devised to meet the 
difficulty. The system adopted by the old lady men- 
tioned below is simple enough for any child, but very 
particular persons may raise some objection to it on 
the score of possible inaccuracy. The old lady was 
on the witness-stand, and her lawyer said: 


“Now, madam, in order to get at the truth of this 
matter we want to know the precise date on which 
your son John went to sea.” 

“Well, it was a little more than four years ago, and 
in the spring of the year, just betore”’— 

“But we must know the exact time.” 

“Well, it was either the day before or the day after 
my son Tom’s boy, Ikey, came down with the measles, 
and I can’t just’ — 

“But what day of the month was it?” 

“I’m not quite sure, but it seems to me it was the 
same day Jenny Kimball’s baby swallowed her brass 
thimble, though, now I come to think of it, it seems 
more like it was the day after.” 

“But you are not giving any dates, madam.” 

“No?” she said, innocently; ‘‘well, let me think. 
Jethro Hawkins’s smoke-house burned down the first 
week in — that year, and our men-folks was put- 
ting in spring wheat when it happened, and I remem- 
ber that they”— 

“That has nothing to do with the date we want, 
has it?” 

“Well, may be not; only I know that the spring 
wheat was all in on the day the deed was made out, 
and it seems to me we’d broken up some of the corn- 
ground.” 

‘But what day was it?” 

“Oh, didn’t I say? Well, it was before the middle 
of April, for” — 

“Was it the ninth, tenth, or fourteenth?” 

“T declare, I don’t know; but I think it was—yes, I 
know now that it was.” 








—_44> 
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NOT STRICTLY COMPLIMENTARY. 


People who rely strictly upon appearances are al- 
ways coming to grief, but one can scarcely regret 
their social mistakes since the world of fun is thereby 
the gainer. Mr. Lee Meriwether, the young Ameri- 
can who has solved, in his own case, the problem of 
seeing “Europe on Fifty Cents a Day,” had some 
funny experiences in the course of his travels. One 
of them took place on the top of the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. 


“A party came up,” says Mr. Meriwether, ‘“‘consist- 
ing of four blooming young girls and an elderly lady 
of rather stern and disdainful aspect. The young 
ladies made a rush for the railing and the view, but 
the elderly lady cast a furtive glance at me, then de- 
posited a luncheon basket, parasol and other et cet- 
to on the floor, and plumped herself down beside 
them. 

“*Why, auntie,what’s the matter?’ exclaimed one 
of the girls. ‘Come to the railing for the view.’ 

«Never mind me, girls,’ was the grim response. 

***Good gracious, aunt, why climb up this dreadful 
tower, if you don’t intend to see the view?’ 

“*Hush!’ said the old lady, with a grim glance at 
me. ‘Do you not see that villainous-looking Italian? 
I must stay 7 the things.’ 

‘«*Madam,’ I said, in my best English, ‘as I have 
seen the view, I am happy to afford you relief by de- 
scending.’ 

“The old lady wilted, and the young ones stared.” 





HE FIXED THE BABY. 


An Italian woman came to a physician, with a baby 
in her arms. 


“IT wanta you to fixa ze baby,” she said, and then 
added, “I no speaka gooda English; but you know 
what I wanta—what you calla it? I want ze baby 
— in ze arma!” 

‘he doctor did what the woman wanted done in 
the way of vaccination, and the woman went away 
quite proud of her English. 





t® 


A LADY at the seaside went to see some lodgings. 
Thinking the large old oaken bedstead in one of the 
rooms looked very shaky, she spoke about it to the 
landlady, who indignantly replied: “Lor, ma’am, it’s 
a beautiful bed. I gave a hundred dollars for it forty 
years ago, and it has never been touched since!” 
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A the gate-post. Somebody in a carriage waved al ‘You said you would stay, Nathan,” said | 
% gE handkerchief back at him, and Nate knew it was | mamma, soberly. 
.. aY = ERS mamma. Nathan! He did wish he hadn’t come, and he 
= NYS “Oh, dear, I wish I could go!” said he. ‘“I| was ashamed, and everybody was looking at him. 
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For the Companion. 


A NEW HOLIDAY. 


I heard the music, 
Through the town 

Resounding blithely 
Up and down,— 


The stirring drum-notes, clear and free, 


Beating again the reveille. 


When, glancing out, 
I chanced to spy 


didn’t really say I wouldn't. 
and guessed isn’t honest true.” 

At that minute the gate came unhasped and 
swung open, and Prince Willliam looked up in 
Nate’s face and whined, and waved his plumy tail 
encouragingly ; and Nate looked down at the dan- 
delions, already picked, and thought what a pity 
it would be to waste them. 

“T only said I guessed I would,” said he; and 
then he took his flag down and got into the cart 
with the dandelions and picked up his reins. 

“Get up, sir!’’ said he. 

And Prince William trotted out of the gate and 
away after the procession. 

It was a good deal of fun, if mamma had only 
known about it, and been willing. Prince trotted 
bravely along. Once the procession halted for a 


I said I guessed; 


“T—I was lonesome to death,” said he, catch- 
ing his breath; ‘and I picked some dandelions to 
dec’rate with, and Prince William whi-ined, and 
—and so I came.” 

The long line of carriages began to start one 
after another. 

“But—lI’ll go ho-ome—now,”’ said Nate. 

Mamma hesitated, and looked at the grimy lit- 
tle hands and the soiled blouse. 

‘‘Well, I think you had better,” said she. 
home, Prince!” 

And Prince William turned carefully around, | 
and trotted home again. 

When mamma came home, she didn’t say any- 
thing more about it, neither did grandma; but 
mamma kissed him, and grandma smiled at him, 
and there were jelly-tarts and pound-cake for tea, 


“Go 





A little lady 
Tripping by; 
Her cheeks were red as roses blow, 
Her eyes were brown as chestnuts grow. 





She wore a Mother 
Hubbard gown; 
A hat with funny, 
Pointed crown; 
And a bunch of posies, fresh and bright, 
She clasped in her tiny fingers, tight. 


“Where are you going, 
Dear?” I said. 
Quick she lifted 
Her golden head,— 
“Why, don’t you see my flowers?” 
to say, 
“I’m going to Vaccination Day!” 
A. C. 8. 


4 
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For the Companion. 


NATE AND PRINCE WIL- 
LIAM. 


“Nate hadn’t better go; he’s 
too little,” said mamma. She 
was tying up bunches of blos- 
soms, and she stopped to pat 
Nate’s curly brown head, which 
was not much higher than the 
table. “You'll stay at home with 
Gretchen, like a good boy, won’t 
you, dear ?”’ 

Grandma, who had come from 
the farm early in the morning, 
with a basket full of old-fash- 
ioned posies, to decorate the grave 
of her soldier-boy, didn’t say a 
word; but she smiled at Nate 
and began feeling in her shiny, 
black satchel. What could there 
be in it ? 

“*Y-e-es, ’em,” said Nate, look- 
ing at grandma, “I guess I will.’’ 

“That’s a nice boy,” said 
grandma; and she took out of 
the little black satchel a hand- 
ful of seed-cakes, sweet and 
crisp, and browned exactly right, 
and gave them to Nate, and 
Nate carried them out on the 
veranda and ate them, with 
Prince William to help. 





Prince William always shares Nate's goodies, | 
and he eats candy just like a boy. He is Nate’s | 


most constant playfellow, too, a great, shaggy dog, 
with hair that is black and silky, and eyes that 
are soft and brown; and, because Nate is the 
only little boy in the house, I don’t know what he 
would do without Prince William. 

After mamma and grandma had gone, and the 
sweet, crisp cakes were gone, too, Nate began to 
get lonesome. 

“Nobody to talk to but Gretchen, and I can’t 
understand her broken-up words. I wish I didn’t 
promise to stay.”’ : 

Pretty soon he got out his cart, and harnessed 
patient old Prince into it, and drove him all 
around the yard while he filled the cart with dan- 
delions. 

“They’d be nice to dec’rate with,” said he. “I 
wish I hadn’t promised. I wish I could go in the 
procession.” 

Just then there came a sound of music—of roll- 
ing, beating drums, and bugles blowing; such 
stirring music that Nate’s little heart swelled with 
delight. He climbed up on the gate and watched 


the procession go by, though first he ran into the 
house and got his flag, to wave from the top of 


minute or two, but Prince didn’t mind that. He 
turned out just enough to get by the carriages, 








————— 


so Nate knew that he was forgiven—he and Prince 
William. 


ADA CARLETON. 
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and went right on. How the people in the car- 
riages waved their handkerchiefs and laughed! 
But that didn’t make a mite of difference to 
Prince. 

Nate pulled on his reins. 

‘Whoa, Prince William, sir!” 

But Prince didn’t stop. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Nate, ‘he’s going right to 
mamma! I know he’s going right to mamma! 
Whoa, sir!"’ 

But Prince trotted steadily along, and nobody 
could help wondering and smiling at the funny 
little team and its funny little driver. 

Half way down the long line Prince stopped 
beside a carriage, and began to wag his tail joy- 
fully. 

Nate hung his head. He knew the carriage; 
and he knew that mamma was looking at him— 
such a grieved, surprised look, that it would quite 
go to his heart to see. Though, to be sure, he 
should have thought of that before. 

“Why, Nathan Parker Blake!’ 

Nate looked up then. There was the look on 
mamma’s face just as he knew it would be, and 


| there was grandma looking through her glasses 
| at him—oh, dear! 





For the Companion. 
IMPOLITE. 


She saw him in his carriage, 
And stopped to say a word. 
He didn’t pay attention; 
You’d think he hadn’t heard. 
And so she’s much offended; 
She doesn’t think it’s right 
That even little babies 
Should be so impolite. 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


—~4@> 
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THE first time Mattie saw a rainbow, she came 
running to the nurse, crying,— 

“Nurse, do come and see the pretty striped sash 
up there in the sky!” 

At another time Mattie came in looking much 
disappointed. Upon being questioned as to the 
cause, she answered,— 

“Oh, my dolly won’t sprout and put up like I 
thought she would. I planted her in the ground 
two days ago, and I dug down just now to find 
her, and there aint any more little dollies growed 
there at all!” 
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(NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


Three you may find in crocuses white; 
Three in daffodills, yellow and bright; 
Three in dandelions, brave and true, 
Three in harebells, slender and blue; 
Three in roses of every shade; 


The whole names those to whom honor is paid. 








Jay is obrerved. 


dora, Star of 


mortal flower. 


A CLUSTER OF FLOWERS. 
_ Rightly arranged, the ini 
eee tials and finals spell the pur 
»0se for which Decoration 


Lycopodium, snowball, rho- 


Bethlehem, 


early gladiolus,dwarf palmet- 
to, Osage orange, and im- 


A. M. PRATT. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 
1, Brook 





e dics 
i | Bridge. 


2. Wisconsin. 


3NETHER Wet 8 
ARMADA ARM A 
TARWATER TAR W 
RistoenrrT Rte oS 
ARCHER AkcC H 
NAPOLEON NApPp O 
IMPROVINGIMP R 
EARNEST EARN 
LEGEND LEG E 

4. JANSENISM™M 

PARTICLES 
DOMICILED 
FREEMASON 
DECISIONS 
INDUCTILE 
MARVELOUS 
HEDGEROWS 
JUSTINIAN 


o 


Cede nrern 


Oo 


L 
Oo 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9—JAMESTOWN. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 5, 14, 15, 16, 17—JERUSALEM. 


5. Omissions—(f)ountain, (m)ountain, testin(s). 
restin(g), (w)ater, repinin(g), poet’s narcissus, (m) 


us. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 


should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Yheck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if‘lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


DANDRUFF. 


Simple as the skin appears to be, it is very compli- 
cated, and plays an important part in the working of 
the physical system. Its glands secrete the oil that 
keeps the surface soft and supple. Another set of 
its glands pour out a fluid, the evaporation of which 
enables the body to maintain its proper heat amid 
the many and sudden changes of the atmospheric 
temperature. 

It is one of the eliminating organs for expelling 
from the system waste and poisonous matter. Its 
network of nerves is the source of sensations that 
recognize the presence and qualities of external ob- 
jects, that is, of the sense of touch. 

lt consists of three parts. The inmost is the seat 
of color. The middle, a tough, elastic and fibrous 
membrane, is the true skin, and is the seat of the 
nerves of touch. The outermost, a transparent and 
horny film, is itself wholly without sensation, and 
protects the sensitive skin below. 

The human nail and the horse’s hoof are merely 
modifications of this, which is called the epidermis. 

So complicated an organ must be exposed to many 
ailments. There are nearly fifty, comprising hun- 
dreds of varieties, and among them is dandruff, or 
pityriasis, from a Greek word signifying bran. 

Says Sir Erasmus Wilson, “Pityriasis is a superfi 
cial, chronic inflammation of the skin, without exud- 
ation, or swelling, but especially characterized by 
disturbed nutrition of the epidermis, and its des- 
quamation in minute scales. Essentially it is a mild 
manifestation of eczema, and must be regarded as 
one of the forms of dry eczema. 

“It seems to be due to an enfeebled state of the 
skin, in many cases transmitted by heredity. Itisa 
trivial affection, and yields readily to treatment, but 
constantly tends to return. The aim should be to 
improve the nutritive functions of the skin by the 
use of general tonics.” 

Besides this, rub the scalp every night with gly- 
cerine, containing a small quantity of carbolic acid, 
five grains of the acid to an ounce of the glycerine, 
and wash the head thoroughly in the morning with 
soap and water. Repeat till the scalp is clean. 


—_———____. 
NAMES OF SHIPS. 


Ships have always been objects of more than com- 
mon solicitude and affection both to their owners and 
to their masters. As one goes along the wharves of 
a great seaport, and reads the names of the craft ly- 
ing at their piers, he cannot fail to understand the 
story which the names of these vessels tell. 

From whatever part of the world the ships may 
have come, their names are, for the most part, femi- 
nine. They always have a homely look and a homely 
sound. The name of the ship most often reminds 
one of the wife or a daughter in a home where the 
craft is owned. Ships are christened in a spirit of 
chivalry and of loyalty. The Sarah Jane and the 
Martha Ann visit all climes, but who ever saw the 
Patti or the Langtry afloat? 

It is also to be noticed that the names of ships 
rarely assume the forms of pet names. Sarah Jane 
does not become “Sadie Jennie,” nor does Martha 
Ann appear as “Mattie” or “Annie.” This is proof of 
the conservatism of shipbuilders. It helps to trace 
the genealogy of ships, for ships have a lineage. 

There are successive generations of them as there 
are of men and women. They are also grouped in 
families according to the service they follow. 


The permanence of names of ships opens up many | 


questions in history. The name Mayflower has re. 
minded the world again and again during the past 


year of the ship that came into these waters more | 


than two hundred and fifty years ago. But there 


. of avarice in its last moments, everywhere. Nothing 





| merchantmen is quite as noticeable as the perma- 
nence of family names, There is now in the British 
navy a well-known ship called the Hector. There 
was a Hector in the Parliament fleet which cruised 
off Ireland in the summer of 1651. There was also a | 
Swiftsure in that squadron, and there is a Swiftsure 
now. This permanence of names is good evidence 
of the affection with which ships are regarded. by 
their owners and their crews. 





| | 
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| DISGRACED ROOSTER. 


A West Indian proverb says, ‘“‘A hungry fowl wakes 
|soon;” but a drunken fowl does not wake soon 
enough for its own good—any more than a drunken 
man does. This amusing Canadian story is told in 
the Montreal Witness : 


Last Christmas morning Mrs. Peter Boudreau, of 
| Saulnierville, Digby County, went to the barn as | 
usual and got a mess of oats, which she gave to her | 
fowls. Later in the forenoon, she noticed very | 
| strange actions amongst them, and that the rooster 
| was stretched on the ground, apparently dead. | 

Mrs. Boudreau, to make the best of it, plucked 
him slick and clean, with the exception of a few tail 
and wing feathers, and consigned his remains to the | 
manure heap, feeling convinced that he had been | 
poisoned. Towards noon, to the great surprise of | 
the whole family, he was up again, strutting about as 
gay as ever, though deprived of his costly and neces. 
sary apparel. 

But our good lady, being equal to the emergency, 
took him in the house and fitted him with a fine suit 
of overalls, and at last accounts he was doing as well 
as could be expected under the distressing circum. 
stances. | 

Mrs. Boudreau, determined to find out the cause of 
this strange phenomenon, went to her oat barrel, and 
found that a bottle of liquor had been placed in the 
barrel, and the liquor had leaked out in the grain, 
which explained the whole mystery. The rooster 
was drunk, as many other bipeds in bigger communi- 
ties were on Christmas day. 


——— ee 


| THE MISER’S CLUTCH. 


“The money, sir? the money—hold!” he cried, 
“Not that! I cannot part with that”—and died. 


Pope’s picture of the miser making his will is typical 


is more pitiful than the impotent persistency of cov 
etousness that has been the ruling passion of a life- 
time. 





Some one has told, in the Lewiston, Me., Journal, 





the story of Hugh M——, who died in Durham, forty 
years ago. He was a determined man and very pefu- 
rious. He died at an advanced age. On his death. | 
bed he kept his right hand closely clutched. As he 
drew his last breath he tightened his hold. Every 
body there knew what he held. It was the key to the 
chest in which he kept his gold. 

As his nerveless hands unclosed, the key anueed 
| from them and clattered against the bedside. As if 
to hold it even after his soul had passed away, the 
miser had tied the key about his wrist by a strong 
cord and had gras it as long as life remained. He 
had wanted to take his gold with him. They buried 
him seat as he was, with the key to his money-chest 
dangling about his wrist, and to-day the key is in his 
grave, turned to rust probably. 

“And what became of the gold?” | 

“Oh, the heirs took care of that just the same. | 
They split open the chest with an axe and divided 
the gold and let the miser sleep on with the key about | 
his wrist.” 


HE WAS A GENTLEMAN. 





dom of London school children. A class of boys in 
| & Board School was being examined orally in Scrip- 
ture. The history of Moses had for some time been 
|a special study, and one of the examiners asked, 
‘What would you say of the general character of 
Moses?” 


“He was meek,” said one boy. 

“Brave,” said another. 

“Learned,” added a third boy. 

“Please, sir,” piped forth a pale-faced, neatly 
dressed lad, “she was a gentleman.” 

| “A gentleman?” asked the examiner. 
| you make that out?” 

| The boy promptly replied, in the same thin, ner 
| vous voice, “Please, sir, when the daughters of 
| Jethro went to the well to draw water, the shepherds 
|came and drove them away; and Moses helped the 
daughters of Jethro, and said to the shepherds, ‘La- 
dies first, please, gentlemen.” — London Christian 
World. 


“How do 


sities 
DID NOT RETURN. 


The minister who preached on the Ten Command 
ments, during a negro revival, was accused of “throw- 
in’ a chill on de meetin’.” A similar chill is some- 
times cast upon a conversation by the introduction of 
a disagreeable topic, as, for example, in this case, re- 
ported by an exchange : 


“Sam, did you ever study Spiritualism?” asked a 
travelling man who hasn’t a very high reputation 
among his creditors. 

“Not much,” was the reply. 
give it any thought.” 

“But you believe that the dead return, don’t you?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I haven’t been bothering 
myself about the dead returning. I’ve only thought 
about it long enough to come to the conclusion that 
there is an awful lot of the living that don’t return.” 

‘How do you mean?” 

me if they did, maybe you’d be returning that 
ten-dollar bill you borrowed from me last April.” 

The conversation stopped right there. ovidently 
the travelling man had not “the ghost of a chance” 
with Sam. 


“T never had time to 


+ 
STARTLING. 


There can be nothing amusing in the misfortunes 
of others, but deafness does occasionally give rise to 
a ludicrous mistake, over which even the person who 
has perpetrated the blunder must smile. 


A gentleman who is somewhat deaf is the owner 
of adog which has become the terror of the neigh- 
borhood. 
| who said, ‘““Good-morning, Mr. S——! 

made us a very pleasant call last evening.” 

“I’m very sorry,” came the startling reply. “I’ll 
see that it doesn’t occur again, for I intend to keep 
her chained up after this.” 





our wife 


wnialictnsn 
HIS FARE. 


was a Mayflower belonging to the Parliament fleet in | 


1651. 
tended for the merchant service, as that fleet was 
made up of such craft taken into commission on 
short notice. It would not be strange to find the 
staunch sea-going ship of 1620 fit for service in 1651. 
If this was not the Mayflower of Puritan fame, it 
was very probably her daughter. 

The continuance of names among war-vessels and 


It is pretty certain that she was originally in. | 


A little boy, who had been more accustomed to rid- 
ing in the street-cars than to attending church, re- 
ceived from his mother a five-cent piece to put in the 
contribution-box, on one of the rare occasions when 
he went to church. 

He watched the departing vestryman with a good 
deal of — and finally leaned over to his mother 


| and whispe “Mamma, mamma, zat man he didn’t 
ring in my fare!” 


Some amusing stories are told of the wit and wis- 





The other day he was accosted by a friend, | 


| 
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For the Companion. 


POOR AUNT POLLY. 


Cora stood at the ivy-draped window, watching 
with much interest the zigzag and erratic progress of 
the letter-carrier. A jolly young person was this 
gray-coated servitor of Uncle Sam, as he flew up 
door-steps, and darted through gate-ways. 

Cora was inclined to laugh at him, only her ten- 
dency toward hilarity was somewhat tempered by 
anxiety to see if he showed any signs of honoring 
the house with a call. 

At last she saw him drop a thin letter at the 
Browns’s, and, while their bell was still tinkling, he 
came quickly to her door-steps. She ran down stairs, 
and found in his hands not one, but two, letters. 

The first, bearing her own name, was a dain- 
ty affair, with the faint odor of violets clinging 
to its creamy folds. The other, in a somewhat 
soiled yellow envelope, was directed to her 
mother. She tore open her own letter, her 
eyes bright with expectancy. 

It was from Judge Andrews’s daughter. 
The delicate perfume, the tiny forget-me-not 
in the corner, which Violet always affected, 
told her that. As she read, her color deepened, 
and a look of delighted surprise chased all the 
anxiety out of her face. 

“Are you going to keep anything so very 
pleasant all to yourself?” asked Mrs. Ham- 
mond, who, quite unnoticed, had entered the 
room. 

“No indeed, mother!” said Cora, “I would 
not be so selfish, My letter is from Violet An- 
drews. Europe has not spoiled her, she is just 
her dear old self, and has written to invite me, 
not only to the party, but to spend a week 
with her the same as of old.” 

‘How very kind!” cried Mrs. Hammond, 
with quick motherly interest in her daughter’s 
delight. She was conscious of a little pardon. 
able pride in the fact that Cora, who had few 
of the advantages so liberally bestowed upon 
her wealthier neighbor, had yet always been 
her chosen friend and companion. 

“Well, my dear,” said she, “in that case, I 
think, you’d better at once attend to your dress, 
for you know their house is full of company, 
and you wish to look as well as possible.” 

“That was just what I was thinking about,” 
interrupted Cora. ‘Now Violet can go to Eu- 
rope, and come back to her old friends, just 
her own sweet self; but it is different with me, 

I cannot bear prosperity. It makes me ‘nigh 
and grasping, as Aunt Polly says. This 
morning I was quite contented with my ward- 
robe—I believe I considered it rather fine; but 
now, thinking of Violet’s Paris dresses, and 
that great house full of strangers, it seems 
almost shabby; and, mother, I do want—I 
actually long for—a silk gown.” 

_ Mrs. Hammond's face fell. “I cannot blame 
you dear,” she said, “you need one nice silk; 
and yet, I hardly see how I can afford it. 
Violet knows our circumstances, and if she 
thought your plain dresses would bring dis- 
credit upon herself, or discomfort to you, I do 
not think she would have given you the invi- 
tation.” 

**Violet has a mind above dress,” said Cora, 
laughing, ‘‘she hardly knows silk from calico, 
but I fear some of her guests may not be like 
her. I thought if you knew my wishes, you 
might be able to evolve a dress out of your 
inner consciousness, by means of some new 
and original economy. You know, mother, 
that you are forever performing domestic 
miracles, and one gets in time to expect great 
things of a household wizard.” 

“There is not much legerdemain about my 
frugality,” said Mrs. Hammond, with a smile. 

“TI will think about that silk, however, and 
perhaps it may not be among the impossibilities. 
may find some way to make even that a possibility.” 

“You darling mother!” cried Cora, springing up in 
delight, and dislodging from her lap the forgotten 
yellow envelope. “Oh, there is your letter!” said 
she. ‘Who knows but it is full of money?” 

Mrs. Hammond opened it, and read the contents 
with a pained, indignant face. ‘It is from poor Aunt 
Polly,” she said, at last. ‘Jared has thrown her on 
the town. She would not stay in the poorhouse, and 
is coming to us. She writes a frightened, pitiful let- 
ter; I hardly know what to do.” 

“Then I will tell you, mother; send her back to 
Uncle Jared ; it is his duty to look after her, and he is 
amply able.” 

“That is just it,” said Mrs. Hammond; “it is simply 
a question of duty, not of legal responsibility. No 
one can compel him to burden himself with a help 
less old woman, unless he is willing to do so. Grand- 
father understood that Aunt Polly was to have a 
home there as long as she lived. I do not see how 
Jared could be so unjust as to send her away. He 
must have been over-persuaded by his new wife. I 
have heard that she was high tempered and domi- 
neering, not at all the kind of person to get along 
with a queer, old body like Polly.” 

‘*Well, I do not see why you are to blame for Uncle 
Jared’s meanness,” persisted Cora, ‘‘or why we ought 
to suffer byit. We can only just manage to keep our 
own heads above water; a permanent visitor would 
surely swamp us.” 

‘We will not talk any more about it, at present,” 
said Mrs. Hammond, quietly. ‘“When she comes, we 
will give her a welcome, seeing that is about all 
we have to offer; and, perhaps, in time, Jared may 
come to his better self, or some kind providence open 
& way whereby she may be provided for. I could not 
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Polly was ending her busy days in a workhouse.” 
“I am sure,” began Cora, “I have not forgotten 


| how she called you, ‘a high-headed, extravagant crit- 








ter;’ she is a disagreeble, meddlesome old’”’— 

“Cora!” 

Perhaps half-a-dozen times in her life, Cora had 
heard that ring of indignation in her gentle mother’s 
voice. It silenced her instantly. 

“She is your grandfather’s widow, she is poor and 
unfortunate, therefore, she demands, at least, respect- 
ful treatment. In this house she must receive it. 
Now, please run upstairs and get your blue dress, I 
think it needs some alteration.” 

That afternoon Aunt Polly arrived. She brought a 
curious old trunk, covered with faded horse-hair, and 
gaudily spangled with polished brass nail heads. She 
has come determined to stay, thought Cora, with a 
little shiver of apprehension, and mother is too ten- 
der hearted ever to send her away. 

The memory of some pretty plain speaking, in 
which the heart of Aunt Polly had always delighted, 
and sundry, childish recollections, more or less un- 
pleasant in character, greatly dulled her sympathy 
for the unfortunate lady. 

People ought not to make themselves thoroughly 
detestable, and then expect affection in return, she 
thought, going slowly down stairs, in answer to her 
mother’s somewhat imperative summons, 


Her heart softened, however, in spite of herself, 
when she saw Aunt Polly. She had expected to meet 
the keen-eyed, active, aggressive little woman, of two 
years before; she found a bent, feeble, frightened 
creature, panting and trembling with fatigue and ex- 
citement. 

She helped her mother take off the thin shawl, the 
shabby bonnet, the queerly darned gloves, and then 
hurried into the kitchen to make the cup of tea, which 
she knew would be most grateful to the wearied 
traveller. 

Aunt Polly’s advent made less change in the little 
household than might have been expected. She 
seemed content to lie and sleepin her own room most 
of the time, glad to be away from her late pauper 
surroundings, and doubly glad to be out of reach of 
the sharp tongue of Jared’s second wife. 

“Poor Polly seems completely broken down,” said 
Mrs. Hammond, one afternoon when she and Cora 
were alone. “I think she cannot live long, and I wish 
I might make her last days comfortable, but I hardly 
know my duty.” 

“Can we afford it?” asked Cora, “I am willing to 
do what I can to make her happy.” 

“I had made up my mind that a silk for you was 
possible,” answered her mother, looking the other 
way, and sewing very fast. 

There was silence. Cora’s eyes filled, and one or 
two tears dropped upon the old bunting that was 
renewing its youth under her skillful fingers. 

“She is no relation of mine,’’ ventured the girl at 
last. : 

**«Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 

Silence again, broken, after a time, by Cora. “She 
used to call me ‘a bothering young one.’ She never 
did me a kindness in her life,” 


eat or sleep in comfort, if I knew that poor Aunt, “ ‘If ye do good to them which do good to you,| With quite a motherly feeling, Cora kissed and 


| what thank have ye?’” said her mother, softly. 

| By-and-by Cora dropped her work, and with a quick 
| burst of tears hid her head in her mother’s lap. “Let 
| her stay,” she sobbed, “let her stay. I am willing, 
but I never, never can love her; and nobody knows 
how I did want that dress!” 

“Yes, somebody knows!” answered her mother, 
stroking with loving hands the bowed head. ‘“‘Mother 
knows; and, dear, I could not bear to ask this sacrifice 
of you, if I did not feel that all your heart and life 
| would grow nobler and sweeter in the effort.” 

When Cora took up her old bunting, it fairly seemed 
to shape itself in dainty folds beneath her fingers. 
With its garniture of lace, its many cherry bows, it 
looked fine enough, she felt sure, even for Judge 
Andrews’s stately parlors. 

How Aunt Polly found out her heart’s desire, Cora 
could not imagine, but strangely enough, the very 
next day the old lady crept into the sewing-room with 
a pretty, ancient-looking dress, of pink brocaded silk, 
thrown over her arm. 

“It was my wedding gown, dear. Sixty years ago,” 
said she, ‘“‘when I married Providence Wetherell, we 
| were a handsome couple, people said, and my dress 

was the talk of the town; for silk was silk in those 
days, and cost a mint of money. I was only a bride 
one little month, and then a widow, so I never wore 
| it afterwards. If it will be of any service to you, I 








shall be very glad indeed.” Then she sat down, trem- 
bled a little, and began to cry. 

Cora was just going vehemently to refuse to accept 
a gift which she saw was little less than sacred in 
those old eyes, but her mother, coming quickly for- 
ward, silenced her with a gesture. 

“T am sure, Aunt Polly,” said she, ‘you are very 
kind and thoughtful. Cora needs a silk, and this is 
pretty and appropriate.” 

“Thank you, dear! thank you!” said the old lady, 
and Cora, watching the worn face brighten, felt that 
it would not be altogether a burden to smooth some 
of life’s rough places for her trembling feet. 

Miss Brown, the dressmaker, pronounced the old 
silk, “just lovely! so quaint! and so becoming!” 

“All I need,” said Cora, when the dress was fin- 
ished, “‘is a little real lace. This Spanish looks too 
pert and modern.” 

“IT dunno,” ventured Aunt Polly, ‘maybe Granny 
Greenlaw’s would do Its dreatful old looking, but it 
is nigh about as clean as that yellow stuff.” 

She trotted off, and presently returned with a couple 
of yards of woven cobwebs, a misty, golden wonder. 
Cora uttered a little cry of rapture, “How lovely!” 
said she, “and I do believe that it is valuable.” 

“No it aint!” averred Aunt Polly, “it aint good for 
nothing. It won’t wash, it comes right to pieces the 
minute you begin to scrub it, but I have always kept 
it because poor old Granny Greenlaw sot such store 
by it.” 

“You are a regular old fairy god-mother,” said 
Cora. “When you are in the house, all I have to do 
is to wish for a thing, and off you go and bring it to 
me.” 

“No! no!” moaned Aunt Polly, “I ama poor, good- 
for nothing, old woman,” and she began to cry dis- 





mally, as was her wont, 





comforted her big baby, coaxed her off to bed, and 
then sang her to sleep. Little by little, but very 
surely, her old dislike had lost itself in tenderness 
and pity. Almost to her own surprise, she found it no 
task to love Aunt Polly. 

The next day she went to Judge Andrews, and 
much of the brightness and beauty of the little house 
went with her. She hardly knew how much the two 
women missed her, living as she did in « continual 
whirl of delight. 

She loved Violet with all her heart, and she en- 
joyed intensely the luxury and refinement of her 
beautiful home. Having clothes, neat, simple, and 
becoming, she was sensible enough to be satisfied 
| therewith; and contentment proves always a rare 
beautifier. 

The Judge lived some two miles out of town, and 
Cora did not see her mother until the afternoon be- 
fore the party. Then she drove in with Violet, and 
while the latter did some shopping she ran home to 
make a little call. 

She found her mother and Aunt Polly both in tears. 
| “I tell you,” sobbed the old lady, “I can’t reconcile 
| it to my conscience to take the bread out of your 
| mouth any longer. I’m a useless old creeter, and I 
| am growing foolisher every day. I haint lived right, 

and it aint in reason for me to expect to die comfort- 
able. I’m a-going straight back. The town is a sight 
: better able to look out for me than you be.” 

“Dear me, Aunt Polly,” protested Cora, 
“what a traveller you are getting to think 
yourself! Now please do not bother mother 
any more to-day, and to-morrow I will come 
home and talk it over with you.” 

“TI shan’t be coaxed,” said the old lady, with 
atouch of her former spirit. “Your mother 
is a good woman, willing and open-handed, but 
she aint well-off, nor you nuther; and I haint 
a-going to ride a free horse to death, so there!” 

“If you don’t behave, Aunt Polly,’ said 
Cora, smiling, yet much distressed, “I shall 
take off my things and stay at home; then I 
cannot wear your pretty dress to the party to- 
night.” 

“No, dear, no, you mustn’t do that. If you 
did, you could not hinder me. The Lord has 
been speaking to me pretty plain of late, and 
He says, loud and clear, ‘Go, Polly, go!’ So 
I’m a-going.”’ 

Just then Violet called, and Mrs. Hammond 
hurried Cora away. “You could not do any 
good by staying,” said she. “If Polly is bound 
to go, we shall have to allow her to do so, but 
I hope she will think better of it.” 

That night Cora wore her silk, and truly it 
was a pretty dress. She felt anxious and 
troubled. Thoughts of the poor woman whose 
beauty had been the talk of the town sixty 
years before gave a sweet seriousness to her 
face, that harmonized well with the quaint 
richness of her costume. 

Mrs. Alexander, a wealthy English lady, one 
of the Judge’s guests, who had hardly noticed 
her before, followed her about all the evening, 
like a shadow. 

“That is beautiful lace you are wearing,” 
said she. 

“I think so,” answered Cora honestly. 
is very old and very yellow, but I like it.” 

‘Indeed you ought to,” said the lady; ‘‘it is 
Venetian point, as rare as it is old. I hope 
you will pardon me for speaking, but really 
I could not help it, one so seldom sees anything 
of the kind now-a-days.” 

“Please do not apologize,” said Cora, “I 
shall value my lace all the more because of 
your approval.” 

At that moment some one came for her to 
dance, and in the merriment that followed 
she forgot her lace and, for a time, she even 
forgot Aunt Polly. After she went to bed, 
late that night, she determined to take only a 
short nap, and then go home. 

Alas for her plans! When she opened her 
eyes it was eleven o’clock, and Violet stood 
beside her bed, laughing. 

“Do wake, my dear,” said she. ‘Mrs. Alex. 
ander has been walking up and down in front 
of your door for the last hour in a perfect 
fever of impatience. She is a dear lover of 
lace, something of a connoisseur, in fact, and 
that point you wore last night has fairly be- 
witched her. She does not dare to ask you 
herself, but she has commissioned me to offer 
you a hundred dollars for it.’’ 

One hundred dollars! Cora sprang out of bed, and 
began to take the lace from her dress with trembling 
fingers. One hundred dollars! Violet could not real- 
ize what that amount of money meant to her. It 
would keep poor Aunt Polly out of the poorhouse, 
at least, for a season. It would make her, in her 
own eyes, a respectable, paying boarder, instead of a 
troublesome dependant. 

“Bless the poor old lady!’’ cried she, with real love 
and tenderness. ‘‘Mrs. Alexander shall have the lace, 
and you shall have my hearty thanks, you dear little 
go-between! Now, do you suppose she will let me 
have the money this morning? And would your 
father let Tom take me into town? I must get home 
before train-time.” 

“Oh! there is the money,” said Violet; ‘Mrs. 
Alexander looked out for that when she asked me to 
make the purchase for her. Tom and the carriage 
shall be ready by the time you have finished your 
breakfast. Meanwhile, I will possess my soul in 
patience until you can explain your sudden haste to 
be gone.” 

“It is Aunt Polly! It is all Aunt Polly!” cried Cora, 
half-laughing, half-crying, with excitement. “I would 
tell you all about it this minute; but the train leaves 
at two o’clock, and if I don’t get home before then, 
she may be gone.” 

“In that case,” said Violet, ““Tom shall bestir him. 
self; I will see that he is ready by the time you are.” 

She made her word good; and when, after a hasty 
toilet, Cora ran downstairs, she found Tom waiting 
for her in the light buggy, and Violet disputing her 
passage to the door with a cup of steaming coffee. 

“Tom will bring you back,” said she, “in just two 
hours. Don’t you dare to overstay your time, for 
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you leave me devoured with curiosity,” 
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In another moment she was in the buggy, and they 
were off like a flash. When they drew up in front of 
her own door, she saw, far down the street, a hack 
approaching. She could not wait Tom’s dignified 
motions, but sprang unaided from the carriage, and 
ran into the house, much to that gentleman’s surprise. 

“A highty-tighty Miss!” said he, gathering up his 
lines in some displeasure. 

Meantime, in the little parlor, Cora encountered a 
doleful group. Aunt Polly, with a wet old face work- 
ing strangely behind a cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
was sitting up against the wall, very straight and 
stiff, turning a deaf ear to Mrs. Hammond’s gentle 
entreaties. 

“Aunt Polly!” cried Cora, “you take that handker- 
chief away from your eyes, and look at me. You are 
a rich old lady, and if you do not stay and share your 
good luck with us, you are not at all the kind of per- 
son I take you to be.” 

Then into the shaking fingers she forced the pre- 
cious roll of bills. ‘A hundred dollars! Aunt Polly, 
a hundred dollars! A rich lady bought that lace on 
my pretty silk dress, and gave all that money for it.” 

“Sakes alive, child! sakes alive!” gasped the aston- 
ished woman. ‘A hundred dollars for that flimsy 
stuff! Why, deary me! I’ve got yards and yards of 
itin my trunk. Jared’s wife told me to put it in the 
rag-bag, but I hadn’t the heart to, seeing Granny 
prized it so particular. Perhaps she suspicioned it 
was worth something; she was always amazing cute, 
for an old lady. I'll bring it all down, dear; perhaps 
the lady would like some more.” 

Cora and her mother watched Aunt Polly in sur- 
prise, as she walked firmly out of the room. Some- 
thing of her old strength and vigor seemed to return 
with this glimpse of a better day. 

Soon she returned to the room. A round red spot 
flamed on either withered cheek, and her eyes were 
bright with excitement as she showed her hoarded 
treasures. There were long pieces of priceless point, 
discolored by age, disfigured here and there by broken 
stitches. There was a flounce that seemed a tinted 
marvel of frost-work; a tiny barb; an oddly pointed 
collar, with cuffs to match. 

That night there was great rejoicing in the cottage, 
for Mrs. Alexander had been glad to take the whole 
of the lace at a thousand dollars, and the money was 
safely deposited in the bank. Aunt Polly had pro- 
posed a stocking leg as a safer place, but yielded 
gracefully to the over-persuasion of Cora and her 
mother. 

In the twilight they talked it over with tender and 
reverent thankfulness. ‘I shall never say again that 
the age of miracles is past,” said Cora. 

“Or that a plain duty is an impossibility,” added 
Mrs. Hammond. 

“Aye! aye!” cried Aunt Polly, from her comforta- 
ble corner. ‘The Lord leads us in curious ways, but 
He is bound to bring us out all right at last, if we love 
and trust Him. I’ve had hard, bitter thoughts lately, 
when it seemed as if He was saying, ‘Go Polly! go! 
out into the wilderness, like Hagar, to die.’ But 
when He got me down, all broken and humble, ready 
to cry, ‘Yes, Lord, anywhere is good enough for a 
poor old outcast like me,’ then He showed His loving 





kindness. All this blessed day He has been whisper- 
ing to my heart, soft and low, ‘Stay Polly! stay!’” 
+o 
PERSEVERANCE. 


Perseverance to the end 
At last will nobly tell; 
Bey Sor the text remember long, 
nd prove its moral well. 


—Anon, 
—_——~or— 
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CRAWLING INTO A STALACTITE CAVE. 


“Come up to Dubuque in the holidays,” said Dwight 
Chamberlain to me, “and I will take you into a cave 
from which may be brought the strangest and the 
fairest forms of lime that are anywhere to be found.” 

The invitation so heartily given was accepted at 
once, but with a faint idea of what the undertaking 
involved. 

Accordingly, the holidays brought me to Dubuque. 
It was a season of great severity of cold, such asa 
cold wave and a blizzard often bring down from 
Winnipeg in mid-winter. As I crossed the Mississippi 
in an open sleigh, late in the evening, in the face of 
a driving snowstorm, I got a pretty clear intimation 
that this enterprise was to be something quite unlike 
@ naturalist’s ordinary field-day in summer. 

A delay of two days was caused by necessary prep- 
arations for our underground visit. In these days I 
made the agreeable acquaintance of several scientific 
gentlemen in the city, who showed me with a just 
pride the beautiful things which their mines and 
caves produce. 

I learned that the high price of lead in the market, 
for a few years before,—for this was in the winter of 
1864-5,—had greatly stimulated exploration in all the 
mining region. 

The limestone hills and bluffs about the city are 
intersected by numerous seams and crevices, and 
these expand in places into caves of considerable size, 
as if a huge air-bubble had held up a portion of the 
mud until this had hardened into a roof of solid 
stone. 

Through these p the prosp 8 made their 
way. Where a man found the passage too small to 
admit him, he sent forward one of slighter build than 
himself, and even boys, of eel-like pliancy, were em- 
ployed in making search. 

There were miles of these subterranean avenues 
and cross-roads known to the miners of Dubuque. 

No one of the gentlemen whom I met in the city 
had ever visited the cave to which Dwight proposed 
to take me. They had specimens from it, clear as 
albaster and of most interesting forms, but these had 
been brought out by my pupil and another lad who 
had made the trip several times. 

Men had tried the passage, but they found it too 
narrow and too tortuous to allow them to get on. 
Dwight declared that he was going in this once, for 
the last time, to secure just one beautiful piece of spar, 
which he had been forced to leave on a former visit, 
and which he had fixed his mind upon having. His 
former comrade declined to take the risks again, and 
#0 our company was limited. 

I could see that, as my friends looked me over, they 





shook their heads doubtingly. They concluded that 
I should be forced to abandon the undertaking. 

I could never, they thought, drag myself through 
those narrow crevices, where the rock would press 
hard above and squeeze tight as the jaws of a vice, 
and where the bottom over which I should have to 
craw] would be covered with slimy, ochreous mud and 
water, and where the close, damp air would stifle my 
breathing. 

In the morning a team took us three or four miles 
back from the river and out of the town, to a point 
near the place where we were to begin our journey 
underground. 

We had brought in the pung the few articles we 
should need, the simple outfit of prospectors. There 
Were old coats and trousers, which we were to put on 
fh place of those we were wearing, and felt hats with 
broad brims that would cover our faces and necks. 

We had taken a strong rope, about thirty feet long, 
two empty herring-boxes without covers, half-a-dozen 
miner’s candles, a hatchet, and a small water-tight 
box in which to put our matches and a watch. These 
articles made up our outfit. 

To set out upon our way we must get to the bottom 
of a shaft, some thirty feet deep. This was of about 
the size of a well before it is stoned up. When 
Dwight had gone down this on former occasions, 
there were two ladders reaching to the top, as they 
had been left by those who dug the shaft. 

The lower ladder stood upon the bottom, near one 
side, and rested against the opposite side, about half 
wayup. The other was lashed to the top of this, and 
leaned in the opposite direction, so that the two 
formed a zigzag line. 

Across the mouth of the shaft lay the trunk of an 
oak about six inches through. This had been here 
for some years. The bark had fallen off, and the 
surface was seamed and cracked in seasoning. 

First of all this oak stringer had to be tried, to see 
if it would yet bear the weight of one of us. The 
upper ladder had fallen to the bottom, and this obliged 
us to get down to the lower ladder as we could. 

The rope was knotted at convenient spaces, and 
fastened to the trunk of the oak. Down the rope 
went Dwight until his feet rested upon the rungs of 
the lower ladder. This was still sound, and took him 
to the bottom of the shaft. By a smaller line I low- 
ered down our clothing and the few articles we had 
brought. Then I quickly clambered down by the 
rope, glad to escape from the bitter cold winds. 

We now put ourselves in readiness for our creep, 
crawl, slip, swim, or whatever one might call it, into 
the fossilized bubbles of azoic mud. There was no 
longer need to guard against the cold; we should be 
warm enough from our exertions in that close atmos- 
phere. 

We put ourselves into the rough garments we had 
brought, and slouched the brims of the old hats over 
our faces and necks. 

Two miner’s candles were lighted. These are so 
large and have the wicks so small, that, although 
they are only about four inches long, they will burn 
for five or six hours. To carry these a handful of the 
ochre, or yellow paint, in which we were standing 
was squeezed into a ball, a candle was set in the ball, 
and then the putty-like mass was fixed in the bottom 
of either herring-box. 

Scarcely a glimmer would shine over the sides of 
our boxes, but we were going where there was little 
space to be lighted. 

The first two hundred feet of our passage was easily 

made by creeping on our hands and knees in the 
sticky, yellow mud formed by the ochre from decom- 
posing ores of lead. The presence of this mud is 
looked upon by the prospectors as an encouraging 
sign of ore, and they grope through it with untiring 
patience. 
We were now in a perpendicular seam in the ledge 
about eighteen inches in width. From this seam only 
just enough mud had been removed and raised from 
the shaft to open a horizontal passage along which a 
person could barely grope his way. Through this 
tunnel many a collector, as eager as I, had crawled, 
only to get back again as he came when he found 
what provision nature had made for his farther ad- 
vance as he came to the end of this stage; and it 
was no wonder, for, near the end, the tunnel sloped 
down to meet a crevice of a very different character. 

We had now come to a horizontal crevice. This 
was free of earth and mud except that the floor, in 
its lower parts, was covered with a viscid slime of 
ochre. The width of the seam was, at places, several 
feet, but its height was rarely more than one foot. 
Here the mode of locomotion had to be changed,— 
hands and feet could now be used only as in swim- 
ming. 

Dwight had already pushed his box and light into 
the close passage, and had squeezed himself well in 
out of my way, before I was aware of the change in 
our facilities for travelling. 

He called to me to come on in tones which sounded 
as if he were a mile away, and yet he was not six 
feet off. 

I turned my head to one side to save the rubbing 
of my nose on the rock floor, while the rock roof 
above pressed hard on the back of my head. 

There was now to be found, for the next four hun- 
dred feet, only asingle place where one could raise his 
head so as to look forward. Indeed, it was a sensible 
reliet when one could turn his face to the other side 
80 as to rest the neck. 

The roof of the crevice sloped down on either side, 
and met the floor at a distance from us only about so 
far as we could reach with the hands. This kept us 
in line, and the voice of my guide kept me from 
attempting any useless passage. 

It was now a scramble to get on as we could. The 
box was pushed forward by one hand, and then, by 
tugging, writhing, squeezing, pushing, and squirm- 
ing, the body was somehow moved forward to it. 

An inch advance was reward enough for a vigorous 
struggle. The constant effort’ was to compress the 
body to the smallest bulk; but the least tension of 
the muscles wedged the person as firm as the rock 
itself. One had to lie as lithe and supple as a serpent. 

About half way through was a slight enlargement 
of the passage in which we were—a lifting of that 
heavy lid of stone under which we had been crushed 
80 long. 

It gave just room enough for one at a time to swing 





his legs around and sit upright. That was the only 
rest to be looked for before we reached the cavern. 
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The halt was but for a moment to each of us, for 
the slow burning candles were already marking hours 
on our way. 

From here on our experience was repeated, only 
that now there was a more frequent rising and falling 
of our course. These undulations did not commonly 
amount to many inches, but, as one forced himself 
down through a pool of collected mud and water, and 
then turned suddenly to rise the next ascent, the 
strain upon the shoulders and back was greatly in- 
creased. 

Shortly after passing one of these “‘pinches,” on a 
gentle upward slope, Dwight pushed his box into a 
more open space, where his light shot upward to a 
higher roof, and he called back to me that here was 
the end. I struggled on as I could, and soon stood by 
the side of my comrade in the cave. 

We had struck in upon the side of the hill, and had 
been moving toward the higher ground. Our depth 
below the surface must now have been not less than 
a hundred feet. 

We took our lights from the boxes so that they 
might light up floor and roof and columned walls of 
that magnificent chamber beneath the hill. 

It was not large—perhaps thirty or forty feet in 
diameter. The floor sloped gently from the centre all 
around. It was entirely covered with a deposit of the 
purest spar, clear as crystal. This rose, here and 
there, in little knobs of stalagmites where the water 
was dripping from above. 

The uneven surface might remind one of the stumps 
on newly cleared land where thick growing oak-trees 
have been cut from a rising knoll. 

As the water fell on the knobs, and spattered out 
on the floor around, it struck with a clear metallic 
tinkling, and one could easily fancy that there gnomes 
and goblins were seated cross-legged at their work, 
and were hammering the liquid rock into forms of 
their own devising. 

All around the sides of the cavern, roof and floor 
were kept apart by stalactites which had grown into 
columns. These were, some round, some fluted; and 
between them were to be seen others in groups as 
they had grown together. All were unstreaked with 
any stain of color from foreign matter, and, indeed, 
the whole interior was as pure as drifted snow. 

But it was the roof above our heads that was the 
greatest marvel of all. This arched high over the 
centre of the floor, so high that for considerable space 
no stalactites had grown down so as to be within our 
reach. 

Every inch of that arched ceiling was covered with 
examples of nature’s most skilful workmanship. 
Where the alabaster lining was the thinnest there it 
had grown into all curious shapes. 

No tracery in cathedral was ever more delicately 
wrought, no pattern more fantastic was ever dreamed. 

Here and there, where most water filtered through 
the rock roof above us, were hanging large stalactites 
of the ordinary tapering form. But what was by far 
the most interesting sight of all was that of thousands 
of long slender tubes suspended from the roof. 

These were but little larger than the straw of wheat 
or oats, and they were hollow throughout their entire 
length. The mode of their formation rendered them 
far more brittle and fragile than would be similar 
tubes of glass. 

At the lower ends of these cylindrical stalactites 
+drops of water slowly gathered, and fell in regular 
succession; but while each drop hung suspended for 
a time, some slight evaporation was taking place, and 
an almost infinitesimal quantity of lime was contrib- 
uted to the formation of a tiny crystal. How slight 
that evaporation must be can only be appreciated by 
one who has stood in that damp, close atmosphere. 

The impression one gets from its oppressive weight 
is that the confined air is thoroughly saturated with 
moisture. The slowness of the growth of these sta- 
lactitic forms, we cannot conceive of, but it is in 
just this deliberate and unhurried way that nature 
produces all her perfect handiwork. 

Every particle of lime which is given up by the suc- 
cessive drops of water before they fall goes towards 
forming a minute crystal. This crystal, which is as 
slender as the point of a needle, swings around, in 
obedience to some instinct or law of symmetry, until 
its longest axis is exactly horizontal, and radiates 
from the centre of the tube; then by another force it 
is attached to the side of the crystal above it, and so 
much growth has been made. 

After the lapse of time—weeks, months, and it may 
be even years later—another crystal will be set be- 
neath this, and the drops of water will fall from a 
lower height. 

It is in this way that all the floor, the walls, and the 
ceiling have been formed. The crystals have been 
shaped, and then arranged in order according to a 
fixed law. This gives to the surface everywhere its 
sparkle and gleam. 

It is this crystalline form which renders the cylindri- 
cal stalactites so fragile as they are. I could move 
my hand quickly some feet away from them, and yet, 
the disturbance of the air would bring down frag- 
ments of these delicate rings of spar in a shower 
about me. 

A breath was enough to detach them, and, exposed 
to the rudeness of blasts where icicles are formed, 
the growth of ao true stalactites would be impos- 
sible. 

But we had little time to study and admire these 
objects of interest and beauty. When we entered 
the cave, we opened our water-tight box, and, con- 
sulting the watch, learned that it was already nearly 
two o’clock in the afternoon. We had been four hours 
in making a distance of six hundred feet, or a little 
more, from the bottom of the shaft. 

We were well aware that we could not, even if we 
were unencumbered, make the return passage in less 
time. With the forty or fifty p ds of 
which we each proposed to take out, we could not 
hope to make it so quickly. 

Our selection of specimens was made according to 
our interest or taste. Dwight took the piece he had 
kept in mind from the time of his former visit several 
months before. 

It was acolumn only about eighteen inches long 
and four inches thick at the largest; but, small as 
the bit of spar was, it was yet a prize. 

No Etruscan vase ever showed more elegance of 
form or symmetry of proportion. Its outline was as 
regular as if it had gone through the turner’s lathe, 
or had come from the potter’s wheel. Its surface 











sparkled in the light, for its pointed crystals were as 
clear and as thickly set as crystals of ice in a coating 
of frost. 

This was put in a strong sack, which had been 
brought for the purpose, to keep it from being rubbed 
in the removal. 

My choice was of smaller specimens, and in greater 
variety. However attractive might be the flashing 
beauty of translucent spar, the scientific interest of 
its unusual forms was yet stronger. 

I secured as much of the more delicate material as 
my box would hold, and took besides some heavier 
pieces to be set forward, one by one, as often as I 
pushed the box on the length of my arm. 

It was time for us to leave. We lighted new can- 
dles, and took the last look human eyes have had of 
that fair chamber underground. 

The way out was more toilsome and slow in pro- 
portion, as we were encumbered with our specimens, 
and were exhausted with the struggle we had made. 

It was past seven o’clock in the evening when we 
reached the bottom of the shaft. Here we left every- 
thing for the night, and hastened to make our way 
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LOT AND PLACE. 


Foe love, with mystic charm and spell, 
find me working at my place, 

po gave to me the magic key 

That ope’d the higher life for me. 


————_+o+______— 


For the Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 


In the autumn of 1882, the writer, in company with 
an officer of the army, was riding along a trail which 
led through one of the detached mountain-ranges 
that border the White Mountains, or San Carlos 
Indian Reservation. 

Having reached an open part of the trail, the 
horses were walking along at a brisk pace, when, 
upon turning an abrupt angle, which opened upon 
an extended and magnificent scene, both horses 
shied, stopped short, and, with heads high in air and 
nostrils distended, evinced unmistakable signs of 
fear. 

The officer, who was an experienced frontiersman, 
apprehending the cause, quickly exclaimed: “Be on 
your guard, there are Indians hereabouts; the horses 
smell them.” 

Realizing that it would be as safe, perhaps, for us 
to remain where we were as it would be to turn back, 
we began reconnoitring, our horses, meantime, man- 
ifesting great uneasiness. 

Catching the drift of the wind, and looking care- 
fully and anxiously in that direction, we soon discov- 
ered the cause of the alarm—an Apache buck and 
two squaws seated upon a broken crag several hun- 
dred yards above us, each as silent and motionless 
as the rock upon which they were reclining. 

The Indians seemed to be friendly, and, in response 
to a signal from the officer, clambered down the 
mountain to where we stood, when it was found that 
they were a nut-gathering party. 

They informed us, by means of signs and a few 
broken expressions which the officer understood, that 
they had discovered us at a point several miles dis- 
tant, and had selected a convenient position from 
which they could watch our movements unobserved. 
But for the sagacity of our horses they doubtless 
would have remained unseen by us. Our horses, the 
officer informed me, were veteran Indian fighters, 
having participated in several campaigns against the 
Apaches, and could “scent’’ an Indian at a great dis- 
tance when the usually keen sense of hearing failed 
to detect the presence of an enemy. 





A party of miners, not far from the city of Tucson, 
have a team of horses named “Dick” and “Jim.” 
Dick is the older, and, probably on that account, 
presumes to direct the course of his younger com- 
panion. 

During the night the horses graze in the vicinity 
of the cabin occupied by the miners, and as day be- 
gins to break they approach quite close to the house, 
where they linger until the men make their ap- 
pearance. 

Should the services of the horses be required, the 
men are particular to go forth with a nose-bag, at 
the sight of which the animals suffer themselves to 
be caught; but if, instead of a nose-bag, a bridle or 
rope should be taken, old Dick is sure to kick up his 
heels and run away. 

Not content to go alone, he will drive Jim away 
also, biting him if he does not move promptly, and 
thus, for a considerable time, will mischievously 
avoid his owners. After a while, as if satisfied with 
their frolic, the horses will return to the cabin of 
their own accord, allow themselves to be saddled or 
hitched to the wagon, and throughout the day will 
work faithfully. 

But the most remarkable trait of these horses is 
their habit of eating anything and everything which 
comes from the table. One evening, not long ago, 
while on a visit to the camp, I observed one of the 
men who cleared off the supper table, put the uncon- 
sumed portions of the meal,—consisting of bread, 
potatoes, fried bacon, gravy, and baked beans,—into 
the horses’ nose-bags and afterwards add a quantity 
of potato parings, rinds of smoked bacon, and other 
“raw materials.” 

Not seeing any dog or chickens about, I inquired 
what he intended to do with the hotch-potch, and 
was surprised at his reply: ‘‘Feed it to the horses.” 

Seeing that he was in earnest, I went with him and 
was still more surprised to see both horses devour 
the “cold victuals” with as much apparent relish and 
satisfaction as though the feast consisted of barley 
or oats. 

The miners informed me that the horses were very 
fond of soup, and would even eat chow-chow pickles, 
which caused them to sneeze and make exceedingly 
amusing wry faces. 

Both of these horses are great favorites, particu: 
larly the older one, whose funny tricks have estab- 
lished him in the light of a privileged character, and 
the high respect in which he is held by his owners is 
shown by the fact that they have named one of their 
best mines “The Old Dick.” 





One day last autumn, a miner, whose home is in 
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an adjuiuiug county, wud who lives alone in a small 
cabin situated in the foot hills, several miles from his 
nearest neighbor, reached home about dusk from an 
extended prospecting tour, almost worn-out and sick. 
He removed the saddle and bridle from his horse and 
turned him loose to graze, and, entering his cabin, 
threw himself down upon his cot and soon fell into a 
restless slumber, from which he awoke late in the 
night with a raging fever. 

Almost delirious, he knew not what to do, being 
alone and without medicines. It might happen that 
some neighbor would pass by in the morning, but 
there was no certainty that any person would call for 
days or possibly weeks. 

A realization of his helpless condition aggravated 
his disease, and the poor man grew worse. 
came, and he was unable to leave his bed. His horse, 
his one faithful friend and companion, could be heard 
near by, evidently waiting for his coming. 

All day long the animal remained within hearing 
distance, and during the long, tedious hours of the 
second night could be heard moving about with rest- 
less tread, as though conscious that some misfortune 
had befallen his master. 


Daylight appeared at last, and the sick man made | 
an effort to speak. The horse, hearing the welcome | 


voice, went to the door of the cabin, and pushing it 
open, thrust his head into the sick man’s presence, at 
the same time giving alow whinny, as much as to say, 
“What is the matter?” to which kindly inquiry there 
was no response save a moan of distress. 

For a moment or two the horse stared strangely 
about, seemingly bewildered, then quickly withdrew, 
and in a few moments galloped rapidly away. As | 
the sound of the horse’s feet died away, the sick man 
felt as though his only friend and means of relief 
were now lost to him, and he shuddered at the thought | 
that he might fall into that never waking sleep before 
any person could know that he was ill. 

The nearest neighbor of the sick man was a ranch- 
man, whose home was located on the river about six | 
miles distant. 
over to the miner’s camp for a short visit; but these 
trips were made at irregular intervals, and there was 
no certainty when he would be there again. 

The ranchman, on the river, had finished his break- 


fast and was just coming out of his house, when his 
attention was attracted to a riderless horse coming 


down the mountain road at a tremendous gallop. 

The horse did not slacken his speed until he reached 
the corral, or inclosure, near the house. He was 
flecked with foam and short of breath, showing that 
he had come from a distance and at unusual speed. 

The ranchman, knowing the horse, spoke to him | 
gently, which the animal acknowledged by a loud 
whinny, at the same time running restlessly up and 
down the road by the corral. The ranchman ap- 


proached the horse, which, however, would not suffer | 


itself to be captured, but galloped off toward its 


home, stopping at a short distance, and looking back | 


with evident anxiety. 

The ranchman returned to the corral, when the 
horse again galloped down the road, and moved un- 
easily about, as if determined to attract attention, 
whinnying and occasionally giving a loud snort, as 
though frightened. 

Another attempt to capture the horse, which, usu- 
ally, was a very gentle creature, succeeded no better 
than the first, the animal avoiding the man in a man- 
ner hitherto unknown. The horse ran up the road 
again, and called to the man to follow—called to him 
by every dumb sign, almost as plainly as though he 
were possessed of the power of speech. 

These unusual proceedings so impressed the ranch- 
man that he felt that something was wrong. Could | 


it be that Galena George—as the miner and owner of 


the horse was called—had met with some mishap? 


Maybe he had been murdered in his lonely cabin by | 
or had accidentally fallen into the shaft of 


“rustlers,” 
his mine without the means of escape. 


The strange conduct of the horse indicated that 
something unusual had happened, and that was 


Morning | 


Once in a while this neighbor cote | | 
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enough to prompt the ranchman to speedy action. 
Calling one of his assistants, the men quickly saddled 
two of the best horses on the place, and securing | 
their revolvers to guard against danger, and provid- 


ing some medicines and stimulants to use in case of | 
emergency, they rode rapidly away in the direction of | 


Galena George’s cabin. 


George’s horse, observing this movement, mani- | 
fested great pleasure, and started on a gallop toward 
The horsemen followed at a lively pace, 
but the free horse kept well to the front, now and | 
then looking back, as if to be sure that the chase had | 


his home. 


not been abandoned. 


On they sped, and in about forty minutes from the | 
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time of starting the men reached the cabin of their | 


friend, which appeared to be deserted. 


The men dismounted, and entering the cabin found | 
George upon his couch, wasted in form and appar- 


ently dead, and at the door stood the faithful horse, 
which, having tried to save his master, was patiently 
waiting for some sign that he yet lived. The sad 
sight was so touching as to force tears to the eyes of 
the men who had been guided by the noble brute to 


the rescue. 


A hasty examination disclosed the fact that life was 
not extinct, and while one of the men set about prep- 
arations for the relief of the sick man, the other re- 
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Ry Mantenteds descriptive of the White and 
a me ye and of the Hill and Lake Country 
Hampshire and Vermont; just issued by the 
"BOSTON & LOWELL R. R. 

For the season of 1887. These books will be mailed 
free to any address on receipt of six cents for each book 
to prepay postage, On application to 

GEO. W. STORER, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Boston, Mass. 


o 


| Both am; 
| ip ay 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in piezee Parone Dinner and Tea Sets, 





Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds ’ 
from 30 — to 7% cts. ee = I. We do a very large Tea | aa A L E S be O N EY 
and Coffee b out from 60 to 90 





CLUB ORDERS each day. ,t—~ ATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with'$10 orders.. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
ostal (and sounthont this pepet) for our large illustrated | 
rice and Premium List of 9 pages, containin 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
. Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
Hee and is the best Cough medicine in 


~ 












Cash * Prices for our Premiums giles f= Whole- me the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
sale Prices. ey . E50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
801 Washington Street, Boston, for it and keep im readiness. 


ass. 


} 








| Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
| Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25e., kills corns and | bunions. 


The Great Success 


Of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is due to the 
fact that it meets the wants of the 
people, being economical to use and 











__ THEGREAT CHINA 


Give away as premiums = those furnishing clubs for 
| the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, Dinner, Tea, 
land Toilet Sets, diccruare. nage ete. WHIT TE | 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 piece es with $10 and $12 | 


} aces | ® P : 

cee! sand ¢ nib orders. et Stk EM -WIN WINDING always reliable and effective. Its in- 
| J] with orders j j 
BAND of Moou-Rose ag gredients are the best, and their 


Tea ts ieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
| Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
| mail_you our Club Book, containing a complete Premium 
| and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co 
210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


combination the result of profound 
study and skill. Thus, for all diseases 
originating in impure blood, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla stands unrivaled, 





“As a blood-purifier and general 
| Vests to Match for $2.25. builder-up of the system,” says Eugene 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Prices. I. Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., New York, 





“T have never found anything to equal 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 

Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, Matron of the 
M. E. Seminary, Tilton, N. H., writes : 
** Every winter and spring my family, 
including myself, use several bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Experience has 
convinced me that, as a powerful blood- 
purifier, it is superior to any other pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla.” 

‘*Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other blood medicine 
Thandle.”— Geo. W.Whitman, Druggist, 
Albany, Indiana. 


| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement, and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 


We give excellent value for 
the money, incredible as it 
may seem. Satisfaction 
‘uaranteed, Reference, ‘ 
merican Express Co., 
Boston. Address, 























soar | 
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THE BEST SCYTHE, OIL AND WATER 
STONES IN THE WORLD. 


To show the merits of our goods, we will send samples 
at pasoee ¢ to cover cost:— 








125 2 ore e Stones, best grits, $1.00 
and Water Stones, ass’d for general use,1.00 | 
36 Scythe, Oil, — Kitchen and 5 00, 


able Ho 
50 Ditto, fnchudine ” arkansas, Imported, 
Turkey and Razor Hones, 

We shall aend choice stones from different quarries, 
both foreign and domestic, suitable for Farmers’, Me- 
ST and general use, worth many times their cost. 

GENTS can do a profitable business selling 


yo SS, 


Ott STONE. 
Tice-List sent 


to Dealers. When you - 
wi 1ETSTO ONES, = for PIKE’s brands, and 
| take no other, for they have been established since’ 1823, 
and make the best. 


ESTABLISHED 1728. 





(Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 





How foolish it is for any 
man that wears pants, 
and likes to save money, 
not to give us a trial or- 
der and settle the question 
now and forever,wheth- 
er or not he can procure 
from us Pants cut to his 
own order that will suit 
him. We most earnestly 
beg €. xu in ood 
faith, for the sake of 
your han d. and for ours, 
to grant us this one trial. 

e will refund your 
money promptly if you so 
choose when you receive 
the goods. If you have no 

















RD 


other way of ascertaining 


eur standing and the integ- 




















Mw» & 
Cns Q 
<f# a5 
= = < Zz. rity of our promises, write 
2 A . Bostal to the American 
Bae nee ress Co.(capital $20,000- 
oR KE 000) at Boston, and you will 
Z2 < fa fy receive a prompt reply, or 
al a e | any of the 60 great papers in which we steadily advertise. 
Sus me > Send 6c. for package of samples cut from the same rolls of 
i ow g © © cloth that — are filled from. If you name this paper, 
2g me ® we send a linen tape- 
uo @ | a & measure ree DO YOU WEAR that will ast 
= oO a ‘etime ; ju on 
E =| = Ss O° expect the tape - meas - 
. 8 E ure unless ou do name 
A a 2 the paper oritisworth 
- Z 2 a great deal tous to know 
| a <<  whichpapers pay us the 
eS Ae mn f best. But if you cannot 
= | wereee selec med sete a 4 “waist, hip 
| us what colors you like, and send us your wais ” 
If your Grocer does not keep it, send for sample to | and insid “ e leg measures, a wit in $3, fon be 
‘or pos or prepaid express) and packing, an a 
AUSTI N +] N ICHOLS & co. +] will cut the other mmoagares bY revailing fashions, and 


guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


ctated Food 


Importers and Wholesale Grocers, 
NEW YORK. 
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mounted his horse, and galloped away for a physician, 
the nearest of whom lived some twenty miles away. 

Before sundown of that day, the doctor reached the 
miner’s cabin, and found the sick man conscious, 
through the skilful ministrations of his kind neigh- 
bor. Within a fortnight he was able to walk about. 
When told of the remarkable conduct of his horse, 
the man wept like a child. He said he had always | 
known that his horse was unusually intelligent “ 
affectionate, but he could scarcely believe the sto 
of his wonderful sagacity. 

George is in good health again, and the care and 
attention which he bestows upon his horse are like 
the care of a devoted mother for a favored son. Not 


3 to i2 Plants $1.,33,t° $25 


Our New pp., describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of. Roses. the ‘pest Hardy Shrubs and 
Climbing vines. all gow and are Flower 
Seeds, and -- 8 to grow them—FREE. 
Nios THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Rose Growers, West t Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





Paral Leller Copying Press 


for Omics, —— 
brary, vell ler, 
3 in. diameter, it long, 
finished full kel, 
weight 2 lIbs., aan 
simple, quick "action and 


l a excellent work, comzin an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
ong since, a gentleman, having learned of the inci- onsingle sheets by “w nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
dent related above, expressed a desire to purchase the | or “dry” processes, “0 fier, internally, are a positive cure for 7 of | 


horse, but George informed him that no amount of | 
money could tempt him to part with the animal; that 
it was his intention to keep him as long as he lived, 
upon the very best that the land could produce, and | re 
when he died to bury him decently, and erect over his 
grave a monument with the inscription, “‘To my best 
friend.” 


to any system of filing, 
and 
ing cop ng - 
ss s.baths: 
iled sheets, chemical paper, and spe 
rom the list of usual Letter Press parap 





mail or express, charges prepaid, = 
was for us . specimens of work, to Portable C: 
ing Press and Stationery Co., Grand Rapids 





letters at once, adapted 
ly expuns- 
cial inks 


hernalia, 
Absolute patieination guaranteed or money re- 


ae | 


Skin & Scalp 
ey 
by the * 
Curicura 
Remedies: 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 





heir marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring. 
itching, scaly aps a mply diseases of the skin, scalp an ~| 
blood, with loss o 





skin and bl« disease, from pimples to scrof CuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold_everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the’ PoTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


¢@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


HAND 








Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 


all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in | 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 













The Mother's Favorite 
Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of 
which si oy ine, the life of their baby was saved by the use 
of LAC D FOOD. 

Read a den and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly 
answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust, try it. 
LACTATED FOOD 
Is also a PERFECT NUTRIENT for INVALIDS, 


| in either chrorfe or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
always retain and relishit. Thousands of Physicians 
recommend it as the best of all prepared f Un- 
equalled in DYSPEPSIA. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25 cents, 50 cents, $1. 
WELIS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


| 






i 














ALL FOR FOUR CENTS! 


Fifty years ago roads and bridges were often built 
by companies, as railroads are now, and to recom- 
pense these public benefactors, the State allowed 
them to collect tolls. This power was often meanly 
used. When the Connecticut River froze hard enough 
to bear teams, people went from Hartford to East 
Hartford on the ice, to save the toll. The bridge com- 
pany used to pour, in the night, bushels of salt on the 
ice near the shore, thus-making it unsafe. An old 
gentleman tells the following anecdote, which illus- 
trates the spirit of that company : 


When people began to change their wagon-springs 
from wood to steel, the bridge people held that these 
wagons became carriages by the change, and ought, 
therefore, to pay the regular carriage-toll of eight 
cents, instead of the wagon-toll of six cents. Of 
course, there was a grand fuss. 

One day I drove over to East Hartford. They raised 
ee and I offered them six cents. 

our turnout has steel springs,” said the keeper. 
“I want eight ce nts. - 

“No, you don’t,” said I, and, throwing the money at 
his feet in the presence of a man I knew, I drove on. 

On my wavy back I saw a little darkey on the end of 
the bridge run toward the gate. “I know what that 
means,” thought I. So when I came to the gate I 
found it shut, and guarded by a crowd of men. 

I offered six cents, as before, but they demanded 
two more, 
I would not pay, and they wouldn’t raise the gate. 
wus just going to drive back and get a saw to cut that 
gate with, when I saw a large load of hops coming. 

“Aha!” I thought, “where he can go, I can go!” 

But they bargained with the driver of the load to 
wait, so I was as badly off as before. 

After a long while Dr. Bushnell, the well-known 
clergyman, drove up behind the load of hops. He 
wouldn’t wait, so they took his carriage over into the 
other compartment of the bridge, and began to raise 
the gate. Of course, it went up in front of me. 

I saw my chance. Here was a row of men drawn 
up to stop me, but I had avery spirited horse, and 
knew what I could do. 

When the gate had been raised enough to let me 
through, I ducked my head and gave my horse a cut 
that astonished him beyond measure. He went | 
through that line of men like acannon shot, and I 
didn’t pull him in till we were well into Hartford. 


~+o>— 


BUYING A CRADLE. 


It is known that the Indians expend at times a 
great amount of labor and skill upon some articles of 
apparel or of domestic use. An English traveller 
going through their territory was struck by the ex- 
pensive decoration of their cradles. It seems most 
likely that he means, by the cradle, the basket in which 
the papoose is carried, slung over the shoulders of 
its mother, rather than such an article as the cradle 
of a white child. 


To the north of us as we travelled was a large In- 
dian reservation, and, at more than one station, I saw 
them crouching about the building; but I should not 
have mentioned them had it not been that I saw a 
white man trying to buy a cradle from a squaw. 

He offered twenty dollars for it, but she would not 
even turn her head to look at the money. It is quite 
pos-ible that the mother thought he was bargaining 
for the papoose as well as the cradle. But I was as. 
sured that these women sometimes expend an incred- 
ible amount of labor, and, indeed, for Indians, of 
money also, upon their i. ose-panniers. 

One case was vouched for, of an offer of one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars being refused, the Indians 
stating that there were eighty dollars worth of beads 
upon the work of art, and that it had taken eleven 
years to complete it. 





Are you “all run down?” Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
great building-up and strengthening medicine. [Adv, 
> 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘Do You Inreno To Buiuo | 





and the two I had not paid the other time. | 


} 





For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 


monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [Adv, 


eaaitlpe 
Every House-keeper should have the White Moun- 
tain Freezer, if she } prines excellent Ice-cream. Buy one. 
~~ 
Physicians say y that almost every child is 
troubled more or less with worms. They seem to be 
the curse of infancy. But since the introduction of 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm Lozen- 
ges, there is no necessity for their annoying presence, 


Inquire of your druggist, and he will tell you they are | 


the best. 25 cents a box. [Ade, 





FoneEten Stamps. J Ag ents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per ct. GREEN & Co , Medford, Mass. 
to $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 

ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


Electric Bell Outfit—$2. 
Bell Battery, Plush Button, Wire, etc. Send for cir- 
cular. HORACE VAN SANDS, 733 Broadway, N. Y. 
END 25c. for Shaw on Sparring.” Send 10c. 
for “How to oy Good Health.” For both 
sexes, . by May 19. Address 
Prof. E. F. 8 IAW, . Box 2635, Boston, Mass. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 
ll EAST MTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 


With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like 
lead pencils. Entirely New. Useful and Convenient. 


BICYCLES $ to 3150. EASY 


PAYMENTS. 
FS ycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
ih! ASS handled. Send for Catalogue, 
0. W. ROUSE & SON,8 H St., Peoria, Ill, 


























TELEGRAPHY Isa first-class trade, pays 
re 
school. Over 2, 


good wages, and can 
quickly learned at o-. 

o 

our graduates are at work on Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 





veo an Write for our circulars. 
INE BROS., JANESV ILLE, WIS. | 





Ninety y 

in constant 

use. Is pos- 

itively free from all injurious iner redients, and possesses 
extraordinary healing and soothing qualities. A sure 
cure for Carbuncles, Felons, Corns, Caked Breasts, Old 
Sores, Burns, Piles, Chapped Hands, &c. Unexcelled 
where paulticing is required. iSe. per box. Sent post- 
LUNGER, ® High St., Newark, N. J, 


years 





a suburban or country house! Valuable information free, 
Address, Co-O, BUILDING PLAX Ass'n, Box 2702, New York. 


DRESS- STAY. 


Msolutely enbibeabehitb. For sale everywhere. Try it! 


in your own 


{1341035 f P94 tO $5 AOAY eatin 









































= Nickel Tidy 

Holder, Every fam- 
ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 
16c. in 2c, stamps. . Hasselbach, box A5l Sandusky,O, 
f. ri LEHMANN, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, W +e 
PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
PRINT Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
our WI s Send ost ps for ogialogue “press= 
CARDS KELSE YEC O. Motiden. Conn. 
ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE : 

B Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully test 

ocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
Send for Gresles = new cata- 
WM. LY MANS Seteesel. Ct. 
USIC. “J Saw Her in Violet Time” and 60 
all for ec. “WHITE WINGS and 100 songs, words, 
and figures complete, 2%e. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refund. L. HATHAWAY 339 W ash.St.. .Boston,Mass. 
This sncciient Picealo, ¢ cocoa weed, German sil- 
ver tipped,with key and slide, by mail on rex of 
BENT 

35 Liberty Street, sew oe = 

LADY AGENTS =." 

permanent 

ling Queen City Skirt and 

Stoe ingSupporters. Sample 


+ No charge unless patent is secured. Send for cire. 
ting easy printed directions, 
es, ty Pee. cards, &c., to factory, 
and endorsed 5 ey of housekeepers. pow 
ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St.. Philadel., Pa. 
is an excellent thing. Price 50c, 
logue of Rifle hts. Address 
I n 
sheet-music size, with Sones Marches,Wa oon 6, e1C., 
and music, 8c. 114 pieces of Dance Music, with calls 
- . 
ont loyment and good salary 
outfit tree. ddress C: inc <r 





” 








If you want U bi 
ARGAINS. =Bou 


send 5e. for copy of “Exchange and RY 
| Soee of every description offered in its columns,— 
Farms, Cattle, Furniture, Curiosities, Sportine and Sci- 
entific Articles, &c. 17 Congress. Street Boston. 


Manual of Instruction in the use 
of Dumb Bells, Indian Clubs, and other 
Exercises,including General Instructions 
for Athletes and others. The Trapeze, 
Suspended Rings, Quoits, Archery, Mus- 
cular Training, Striking Bag E xercises, 
&e. The most complete book published. 
“130 pages bound ineloth. Price, prepaid, 


Qe. The John Wilkinson Co., 75 & 77 State St.,C hicago, TL 


HIRES 











ES’p 200T © BEER) 


Cents yon 


Makes Five Gallons R a ooT - spar kling, 

temperance beverage. 

blood. 
So 


Strengthens and purifies the 
Its purity and delicacy commend it to all, 
ld by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 


New and Wonderful 


cy arriage 


y part of US. 
an'frand get 30. € 


BEST. rice, Sst fo, 
XOLMAN, BABY ¥ CARRIAC 








NBA pBPaseahionsenn. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food, Unequalled for children 
and J/nvalids. A delicious diet. nsurpassed for Con- 
stipation and Dyspepsia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR 
HOME GRAN A CO., Dansville, N. Y., Mfrs. 


QACME.N. 





A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from got ego 
? Cheaper than dress shields, one 
. ©6pair doing the work of six. 

— _bust measure, : a $ = 


yeROTECTOR 
w, DEWEY aut -2i¢ogten Ave AGENTS WANTED. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 












- toe —e are “7. 


Y 
Se 
ention this 


paper, 
FOLDING CHAIR W $, NEW | NEW HAVEN, CT. 


,. STAMMERING 


rvo of a ee 
And_ 4 ribet es ECE E 
con AEHORO! Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
bes ag and most successful of its kind in America.” 
. World. For full information, a from 
|oriner puts ana and <x men, send for Circular. 
I. R. » 9 West 14th St., New York. 











Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 

and Mechanics on their best — Its success 

has brought a lot of imitators copying usin every 

¥s possible. Remember that He oO wily yh G ENUINE 
e's Liquid Giue is manufact 

ER, MASS 


RUSSIA CEMENT 00., GLOUCESTER. Mass 





MAY 26, ell 








liv ERS & POND 

Best Quality, 
| Hememeethtin Prices. Easy Terms. 100 bought and 
| used daily by New England Conservatory of eae 
| Catalogues and full information mailed free. Ive 
& POND PIANO CO., 181 Tre tSt, I 


NATIS/ 
FITS EA 








For particulars concerning 
this most desirable Corset, see 
advertisement, with cut of Cor- 
ot, in YOUTH’s COMPANION, 

y 5th, page 203, also appear 


COR SE\ in early issue in June, 
Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


Packazes contain Sarsaparilla,Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, 
yee kage to make ns get 2% cts.; by mail 6 cts. extra, | 





renee Si. pre peta Prep ared cy at up at the | 
NE W ENGLAND OFANIC. > Washington 
St., any GEO. W. SW ETT. >. Proprietor. 





CAMES FOR ALL. 


“WHAT TO DO” 


pe elegant 64 page book carefully compiled, illus- 
rated, containing description and correct rules of & 
Es number of games suitable for parlor or lawn, 








sent post- receipt of eight cents in stam 
Addr dee a 7 ARREN, Gen. Pass, yoo 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
| THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 


y the majority of American riders 
of first-class machines, proves the 


OLUMBIA 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 


J SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








“ za 
~ TROUSERS’ 






2 oe 
aa and ani 
Its use makes O14, 


E. oO. THOMPSON, 


NO MORE 
BAGGY KNEES 
ioaih 3:08; $8.99 fo 3 Pare 
1338 eetunt Fs {., Philada, 


ay, N.Y. 


GAT’S-EYE 


” 








The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because Soemennese 

y 's eye in the 

dark. I have ited stock only, and offer you one for 

only ets., post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 

87 cents, Send Stamp for large {lust rated catalogue of Mineral 
» Agate Novelties. Fradian Relics, ete. Trade Supplied. 

.- TAMM » 956 16th St., Denver, Col. 


“An LING RIFLE 


For Fourth OR PED le aye last yrs a 
darts, 


Beautiful, accurate, safe. No powder, caps or 


peculiar ray of 7 or glisten seen in a cat 


Cabi 





Can fire 30 times per minute. Every boy and girl is fas- 
cinated with the little shar shooter. ifle, Target and 
Flyers, in wood case, e and packing, 25 ota. 


Send 2c. stamp for fully illustrated descriptions.” W 
will tell you how to earn one ot for the 4th of July. 
Don’t wait. J. F. WILSON & »» Worcester, Mass, 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 

are made whe Pe double acting rods and 
aie = folding knee rest. Light, 
substantial and handsome. 
Used in the best Bands and 
Orchestras. Unequaled for 
tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 
.MARLIN REPEATING 


RIFLE 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD! 





















teed perfectly ac- > 
curate and absolutely < 
safe. Made in all sizes for 

large or small game. 


BALLARD 


Ggitery Hunting and Target Rifles. 
a for illustrated Catalogue. 
Mastin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


DER. 2 
- gURN ET 


Bw st. Louis, He. 
eeRFECTY) 


T's 
| Standard = a 


nei favoring 


EXTRACTS 
























LADIES 1 


wr Despise not the day of emall small 
that 


All this annoyance is over. 


Operatios 
come vy WHITE’ s* LAMP 
REST 


BURNE the use of 
which is here hn illustrated. They 
are ELEG POLISHED pf 
Nic KEL PLATED and will last a 
life-time. upon thou- 
sands are being sold ” ke and 
pas be is pleased with them. They 
will postpaid to any address 





each, three tor Qf5 cta.silver, Don't 


fail to send for one at least, or cut 
this out for future reference. Please 





Agents Wanted ! 


Over 300 per some prens by 

the gross. Sample dozen 

sons to at, part of the U. 
‘or We; 2 doz. 


article on the mar- 
ket. EMEMBER! no talk- 
ing is required to sell it. 
Put it on alamp and it is 
sold. Send at once while 
your fieldis clear. Those 
Sending 10c.for sample 
can deduct that amount 


thus making your SAMPLE 
: FREE. Ladies are. making 
arge wages selling this 
article. Children make 
large sales. Send for2 doz. 
atonce and see for your- 
self. Circulars free. 
New Illus. 
vassers’ Price List of all 
my new Patent oe pe 
Goods sent for 6c., or fre 
with order for2 doz. a x 
SALES! 250 to 500 nee 
profit. Address p) siniy, 











i 
GEO. S. WHITE, Specialty M’f’r., Box A 





14, Danbury, Conn. 

















| which caused my flesh to swell and eck 





BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES 


HIGHLAND “STONE VASES, 


the Best and Cheapest Vases made, 
Are highly endorsed as being 


“Beautiful, Durable, Healthful.” 


Tllust’d Catalogue, ze, Kiving over over - fine 
illustrations sent free 


HIGHLAND VASE CO., Hyde Park, ‘Mass. 


Be rps 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 











| For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by, all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stam on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be Le d. 

end for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER Cco., 
e M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass. 


} FRONT RANK SIX. HOLE RANGE 


Warming Closet & Water Heated without cost. 
Each Burner doing double work. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT ON 
SAMPLE STOVE. 
Send for circular and_ price 
list. Also, see Broiler advt. in 
Companion, Mar. 17, page 113, 


AMERICAN VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, O. 


$6. 15 and upwards f 


Will buy an Mh ee 9 Wall 
Desk! A model of auty! 
A universal favorite. 
Indispensable where room is 
limited, occupies no floor space, 
pro ects but 9 inches from the 
wall when closed. Accommodates 
full writing outfit, has ample writ- 
ing-table and book-shelves, Small 
sizes for ladies’ and youths’ use a 
specialty. Catalogue free. Address 
MILLER, GLEN & CO.,; 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 
made of one solid sheet of zine, 
ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
than any other board. hard- 
wood frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The ae raised 
against this board comes from 
dealers, who say “they last too 
long.” If your grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you,write us. Pyansch- 
Pat. Feb. 27, ist7.. midt ,_ midt, Dodge Co 0.248-250 WPolk St. Chicago. 


. | BROWN'S 8 FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
N 

































Tih ted Roerted Row UD 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


f') SALT RHEUM. 


My head and face were a solid nv 
of putrifaction, and my ears ai- 
charged offensive matter in lar; 4 
quantities. I had a? desj 
ot getting well, J. N. Perry, ot 
, Pa., said that Dr. Kenned;*s 
Favor ite Remedy had cured him ‘of 


SCROFULA, 


and I resolved to try it. I had not 
used one bottle when 1 began to im- 
mprove. Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
edy is the —— blood _— I 
know of.—J. A. Parker, Sunderlin- 
ville, Pa. Chas F. Owen, Ironville, 
N. Y., says—I suffered for a long time with Salt Rheum, 
referred 
death to life in this manner, I used Dr. Kennedy's 
Favorite Remedy, and now have not the first symptoms 





















| of the disease. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
Prepared at Rondout; N.Y. Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 

for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver ‘and 

BI disorders, _Mention this paper. 





MAKES 


Short Hours 





the bestand aL Wash- 
ing Compound known. 
Used As Directed 
it Produces better results 
with a greater saving of 
Time and Labor 
in Washing and Honse- 
cleaning, than anything 
yet invented. 
Wash your Dishes, Glass- 
ware; Windows, Curtains, 
Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, withit. Try 
it in the Bath,and note 
its Superiority over Soap OnLy, - oc 
Beware of Imitations. = WASHING ONE 


Genuine always bears th PEARLINE DIDIT 


above Symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 





















For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, icant 


mess, Darabitit and Cheapness, Un 
MORSE BRO! .» Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 














